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f  irat  paga  with  a  printad  or  illuatratad  impraa- 
sion,  and  anding  on  tha  laat  paga  with  a  printad 
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d'imprassion  ou  d'illustration.  soit  par  la  second 
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originaux  sont  filmds  en  commencant  par  la 
pramiire  paga  qui  comporta  una  empreinte 
d'impreasion  ou  d'illustration  at  en  terminant  par 
la  darni*re  paga  qui  comporte  une  telle 
empreinte. 


The  laat  recorded  frame  on  each  micioficha 
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whichever  applies. 
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cas:  le  symboie  -^  signifie  "A  SUIVRE".  le 
symbols  ▼  signifie  "FIN". 


Mapa,  plataa,  charts,  etc..  may  be  filmed  at 
different  reduction  ratios.  Those  too  large  to  be 
entirely  included  in  one  exposure  ara  filmed 
beginning  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  left  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  as  many  frames  as 
required.  The  following  diagrams  illustrate  the 
method: 


Lea  cartas,  planches,  tableaux,  etc..  peuvent  ttre 
filmis  A  des  taux  da  riduction  diffirents. 
Lorsque  le  document  est  trop  grand  pour  itre 
reproduit  en  un  soul  cliche.  11  est  film*  A  partir 
da  Tangle  supArieur  gauche,  de  gauche  i  droite. 
et  de  haut  an  bas,  an  prenant  le  nombre 
d'images  nteessaire.  I.es  diagrammes  suivants 
illustrent  la  mathode. 
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I  shall  be  glad  to  be  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Motor  Union.     I  enclose  herewith 
for  one  Guinea,  my  aabscription  for  the  year  ending  Slat  December,  1908. 

Signature  

Address 
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To  the  Secretary, 

Please  ask  tlie  Motor  Union  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  to  quote  me  for  the  insurance  of  the 
u  iermentioned  car  :  — 
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Having  regard  to  the  deep  and  widespread 
sympathy  which  your  scheme  has  elicited,  I 
feel  assured  that  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
contemplated  extension  and  completion  of  the 
institution  will  be  speedily  forthcoming. 

I  feel  confident  that,  alike  in  the  selection  of 
the  site,  in  the  nature  of  the  acconmiodation 
which  you  hwve  provided,  and  in  the  generous 
supply  of  means  of  recreation  and  of  amusement, 
you  have  adopted  the  course  calculated  to  carry 
out  most  eflectually  the  wishes  of  your  sub- 
scribers for  the  benefit  of  my  Navy  and  Army. 

'  earnestly  hope  that  the  efforts  which  you  have 
made  and  your  aspirations  for  the  future  will 
have  the  happiest  fruition,  and  that  the  club 
which  is  opened  to-day  will  for  many  years  to 
come  prove  a  benefit,  a  comfort,  and  a  means  of 
improvement  for  those  for  whom  it  is  intended." 


Extract  from  the  Speech  v{ 

HIS    MAJESTY   THE    KING 

at  the  Opening  of  the  Union  Jack  Club 

July  1st,  1907 
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By  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  O.M. 
I. 

That  march  of  the  funereal  Past  behold  ; 

How  Glory  sat  on  Bondage  for  its  throne  ; 
How  men,  like  dazzled  insects,  through  the  mould 
Still  worked  their  way,  and  bled  to  keep  their  own 

II. 
We  know  them,  as  they  strove  and  wrought  and  yearned; 

Then-  hopes,  their  fears  ;    what  page  of  Life  they  wist. 
At  whiles  their  vision  upon  us  was  turned. 
Baffled  by  shapes  limned  loosely  on  thick  mist. 

III. 
Beneath  the  fortress  bulk  of  Power  they  bent 

Blunt  heads,  adoring  or  in  shackled  hate ; 
All  save  the  rebel  hymned  him  ;  and  it  meant 
A  world  submitting  to  incarnate  Fate. 

IV. 
From  this  he  drew  fresh  appetite  for  sway, 

And  of  it  fell :  whereat  was  chorus  raised, 
How  surely  shall  a  mad  ambition  pay 
Dues  to  Humanity,  erewhile  amazed. 

V. 
'Twas  dreamed  by  some  the  deluge  would  ensue, 
bo  trt^nbling  was  the  tension  long  constrained; 
A  spirt  of  faith  was  in  the  chirping  few. 

That  steps  to  the  millennium  had  been  gained 

VI. 
But  mainly  the  rich  business  of  the  hour. 

Their  sight,  made  blind  by  urgency  of  blood 
Embraced;   and  facts,  the  passing  sweet  or  sour 
To  them  were  solid  things  that  nought  withstood. 

1  heir  facts  are  going  headlong  on  the  tides. 

Like  commas  on  a  line  of  History's  page  • 
Nor  that  which  once  they  took  for  Truth  abides, 

bave  in  the  form  of  youth  enlarged  from  age 
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VIII. 
Meantime  give  ear  to  woodland  notes  around. 

Look  on  our  earth  full-breasted  to  our  sun  : 
So  was  it  when  their  poets  heard  the  sound, 

Beheld  the  scene  :    in  them  our  days  are  one. 

IX. 
Will  there  be  rise  of  fountains  long  repressed. 

To  swell  with  affluents  the  forward  stream  ? 
Will  men  perceive  the  virtues  in  unrest. 

Till  life  stands  prouder  near  the  poets'  dream  ? 

X. 

Our  hopes,  in  battling  acts  embodied,  dare 
Proclaim  that  we  have  paved  a  way  for  feet 

Now  stumbling  ;  air  less  cavernous,  and  air 
That  feeds  the  soul,  we  breathe  ;  for  more  entreat. 

XI. 

What  figures  will  be  shown  the  century  hence? 

What  lands  intact?     We  do  but  know  that  Power 
From  piety  divorced,  though  seen  immense. 

Shall  sink  on  envy  of  a  wayside  flower. 

XII. 

Our  cry  for  cradled  Peace,  while  men  are  still 
The  three-parts  brute  which  smothers  the  divine. 

Heaven  answers  :  Guard  it  with  forethoughtful  will, 
Or  buy  it  ;   all  your  gains  from  War  resign. 

XIII. 

A  land,  not  indefensibly  alarmed. 

May  sec,  unwarned  by  hint  of  friendly  gods. 
Between  a  hermit  crab  at  all  points  armed. 

And  one  without  a  shell,  decisive  odds. 
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THE  MARRED  DRIVES 
OF  WINDSOR 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Act  ii  Scene  3    The  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap 

Enter  Falstaff  {habited as  a  motorist).  Here's  all  at  an  end  between 
us,  or  I'll  never  taste  sack  again.  Prince  or  no  Prince, 
I'll  not  ride  with  him  to  Coventry  on  the  hinder  parts 
of  a  carbonadoed  stink,  not  though  he  cal?  her  all  the 
car  in  Christendom.     Sack  !    Sack  !    Sack  ! 

Hostess.  I  spied  her  out  of  the  lattice.  A  fizzled  and  a  groaned, 
and  a  shook  from  the  bones  out,  Sir  John,  and  a  ran  on 
her  own  impulsidges  back  and  forth  o'  Chepe,  and  1 
knew  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  it  when  I  saw 
them  fighting  at  the  handles.  She  died  of  a  taking  of 
pure  wind  on  the  heart,  and  they  be  about  her  body 
now  with  tongs.  A  marvellous  searching  perfume. 
Sir  John  ! 

Falstaff.  He  hath  called  me  ribs ;  he  hath  called  me  tallow. 
There  is  no  name  in  the  extremer  oiliness  of  compari- 
son which  I  have  not  borne  meekly.  But  to  -/i 
masked  at  midday  ;  to  wrap  my  belly  in  an  horse-hide 
cloak  of  ten  thousand  buttons  till  I  looked  like  a  mush- 
roomed dunghill ;  to  be  smoked  over  burnt  oils  ;  to 
be  enseamed,  moreover,  with  intolerable  greases  ;  and 
thus  scented,  thus  habited,  thus  vizarded  to  leap  out — 
for  I  leaped,  mark  you,  .  .  .  Another  cup  of 
sack  !  But  there's  vengeance  for  my  case !  These 
eyes  have  seen  the  Lord's  Anointed  on  his  knees 
in  Chepe,  foining  with  the  key  of  Shrewsbury 
Castle,  which  Poins  had  bent  to  the  very  crook  of 
Nym's    theftuous    elbow,   to    wake   the   dumb    devil 
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in  the  guts  of  her.  "Sweet  Hal,"  said  I,  "are 
horses  sold  out  of  England,  that  thou  must  kn 
before  the  lieges  to  any  petrol-piddling  turnspit 
Then  he,  Poins  and  Bardolph,  whose  nose  blanch 
with  sheer  envy  of  her  bodywork,  begged  a  shoulc 
of  me  to  thrust  her  into  some  alley,  the  street  being  f 
ofEphesiansofthe  old  church.     Whereat  I 

Enter  Prince  WFloellen.     Whereat  thou,  hearing  her  once 
twice  tenderly  backfire 

Falstaff.  Heaven  forgive  thee,  Hal !  She  thundered  and  ligf 
ened  a  full  half  hour,  so  that  Jove  himself  could  n 
have  bettered  the  instruction.  There's  a  pit  benea 
her  now.  which  she  blew  out  of  thy  father's  highwi 
the  while  I  watched,  where  Sackerson  could  stand 
SIX  dogs. 

Prince.  Hearing,  I  say,  her  gentle  outcry  against  Poins'  mi 
handhng,  thou  didst  flee  up  Chepe  calling  upon  tl 
Sheriff's  watch  for  a  red  flag. 
Falstaff.  I  ?  Call  me  Jack  if  I  were  not  jack  to  each  of  h< 
wheels  in  turn  till  I  am  stamped  like  a  butter-pat  wit 
the  imprint  of  her  underpinnings.  I  seek  a  red  flae  ? 
Ay,  roaring  like  a  bull. 

Groans,  Hal,  groans— such  as  Atlas  heaved.     But  sh 

overbore  me  at  the  last.     Why  hast  thou  left  her  ?- 

Faugh,   that   a   King's   son    should    ever   reek   like 

smutty-wicked  lamp  upon  the  wrong  side  of  morning  i 

There  was  Bardolph  in  the  buckbasket  behind,  noshii 

fearfully  overside  like  a  full-wattled  turkey-poult  fron 

Norfolk.     There  was  Poins  upon  his  btily  beneath  her 

thnce   steeped   in   pure   plumbago,   most    despairful!. 

clanking   ot    chains   like    the    devil    in    Brug's    Hai 

window;  and  there  were  some  four  thousand  'prenticei 

at  her  tail,  crying  «  What  ho  !  "  and  that  she  bumped 

Methought  'twas  no  place  for  my  father's  son 


Prince. 
Falstaff, 


Prince. 
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Prince. 

Hostess. 
Falstaff, 


PRiNr"". 

Falstaff, 


Falstaff.  Take  any  man's  horses  and  hale  her  to  bed.  The  laws 
of  England  are  at  thy  commandment,  that  the  Heir 
should  not  be  made  a  common  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  lieges. 

She'd  not  stir  for  all  Apollo's  team — not  though 
Phaeton  himself,  drunk  with  nectar,  lashed  'cm  stark 
mad.     Poor  Phaeton  ! 

A  was  a  King's  son,  was  a  not,  and  a  came  to's  end  by 
keeping  of  bad  company. 

No  more  than  a  little  horseflesh.  I  tell  thee,  Hal,  this 
England  of  ours  has  never  looked  up  since  the  nobles 
fell  to  puking  over  oil-buckets  by  the  side  of  leather- 
jerkined  Walloons. 

He  that  drives  me  now  is  French  as  our  princely  cousin. 
Dumain  ?  Hang  him  for  a  pestilent,  chicken-chopping, 
hump-backed,  leather-hatted,  poke-eyed,  muffle-gloved 
ape  !  He  hath  been  fined  as  oft,  n  as  he  hath  broken 
down ;  and  that  is  at  every  tavern  'twixt  here  and  York, 
Dumain  !  He's  the  most  notorious  widow-maker  on 
the  Windsor  road.  His  mother  was  a  corn-cutter  at 
Ypres,  and  his  father  a  barber  at  Rouen,  by  which 
beastly  conjunction  he  rightly  draws  every  infirmitv  that 
damns  him  in  his  trade.  lum :  He  cuts  corners 
niggardly  and  upon  the  v..ong  side.  Item:  He'll  look 
behind  him  after  a  likely  wench  in  the  ho  est  press  of 
Holborn,  though  he  skid  into  the  kennel  it.  Item  : 
He  depends  upon  bis  brakes  to  save  hu  at  need — a 
death-bed  repentance,  Hal,  as  hath  been  proved  ere  this, 
since  grace  is  uncertain.  Item :  He  is  too  proud  to 
clean  the  body  of  her,  but  leaves  the  care  of  that  which 
should  be  the  very  cote-armour  of  his  mechanic  knight- 
hood to  an  unheedful  ostler.  Thus,  at  last,  he  comes  to 
overlook  even  the  oiling ;  and  so  it  falls  that  she's 
where  she  must  be,  and  not  where  thou  wouldst  have 
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Prince. 


her     Ay,  laugh  if  thou  wilt,  Hal,  but  a  round  worthy 
kn  ght  need  .fot  fire  himself  through  three  baromes  .n 
Shours  to  know  the  very  essence  of  the  petard  . ha 
hoist,  him.    Dumain  will  one  day  clutch  thee  .nto  Hell 
nnnn  the  first  or  lesser  speed. 

sCgc  th  .  clear  knowledge  should  so  long  out  .v= 
mire  nerve  !  Ill  dub  Dumain  knight  when  1  come  to 
rthrone,  if  he  be  no,  hanged  firs,  for  murder  on  ,he 
hiehway.     'Twill  save  ,he  state  a  pension. 

by  my  vizaments.  look  you,  there's  murders  in  Chepe. 
Pabes  and  old  -oomen-they  howl  so  tamnably. 

if  broken  crowns  signify  aught.  ,„  .Uat  bore 

Enter  Heralds  {'.oundeJ).  Most  gracious  lord,  the  car  that  bore 
thy  state. 
Too  long  neglected  and  adjudged  acold. 
Hath,  without  warning  or  advertisement. 
Risen  refreshed  from  her  supposed  stand 

Thrs"utt  bntirg-s  son  ..  Xh^  a  pitiful  ,welve. 
ho'i  olring-car  cann'o,  jar  off  her  brakes  bu,  ^hey 
^„s,    rehearle    it    me    in    damnable    hero.cs.      Your 

iileasure,  gentlemen  ? 
Heralds.   The  blood  upon  our  ^f^^d  brows  attests 

'Twas  Bardolph's  art  that  waked  her,  whereat  she 
Skipped  thunderously  before  our  mazed  eyes. 
Drew  out  o'er  several  lieges  (all  with  G-d  !), 


Prince. 
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Battered  a  house  or  so  to  laths,  and  now 

Fumes  on  her  side  in  Holborn.     Please  you,  come  ! 

Prince.  Anon  !  Seek  each  a  physician  according  to  his  needs 
and  revenues.  I'll  be  with  you  anon.  {To  Fa/sfaf.) 
The  third  in  three  weeks !  These  whoreson  German 
clock-cases  no  sooner  dint  an  honest  English  paving- 
stone  than  they  incontinent  lay  their  entrails  on  the 
street.  Five  hundred  and  seventy  pounds !  I'll  out 
and  pawn  the  Duchy  ! 

Heralds.    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  waits  thy  princely  will, 
In  thy  dread  father's  Court  at  Westminster. 

Falstaff.  a  Star  Chamber  matter,  Hal — a  Star  Chamber  matter  ! 
Glasses,  Doll !     We'll  drink  to  his  deliverance. 

Heralds.    You,  too.  Sir  John,  as  party  to  these  broils 
And  breakings  forth,  in  like  attainder  stand 
For  judgment  :  wherein  fail  not  at  your  peril  ! 

Falstaff.  I  do  remember  now  to  have  had  some  dealings  with 
this  same  Chief  Justice.  An  old  feeble  man,  drawn 
abroad  in  a  cart,  by  horses.  We  must  enlighten — 
enlighten  him,  Hal.     {Exeunt.) 
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they  said  to  each  other  it  wa 
the  selling  of  coals  ;  men  w 
Garden — meaning  the  marl 
conversation,  and  Miss  Ha\ 
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By  W.  PETT  RIDOE 

Standing  on  tiptoe-^more  from  force  of  general  habit  than  from 
present  necessity — he  looked  at  the  contents  of  the  newspaper 
stiop.  A  remark  made  by  Miss  Hawes  just  before  she  had  bent 
to  say  good-bye  was  clinging  stubbornly  to  the  memory,  and 
endeavours  to  dislodge  it  by  humming  loudly  after  leaving  her  had 
only  resulted  in  gibes  from  fellow  passengers  in  the  tram-car; 

voice  which  should  be  devoted  to 
such  gifts  ought  to  be  at  Covent 
Usually  he  could  hold  his  own  in 
more  than  once  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  acquaintance,  befor  he  became  her  slave,  had  repeated  to 
him  complimentary  remarks  made  by  her  &mily  in  this  regard. 
But  here  was  her  latest  statement,  obliterating  all  else. 

"  •  What  I  admire  most,' "  he  quoted  to  himself  once  more, 
"♦what  I  admire  most  in  people  is  strength.'"  He  sighed. 
"  And  she  meant  it  too.  I  could  tell  that  from  the  tone  of  her 
voice. 

The  picture  in  the  magazine  facing  him  represented  a  man 
whose  features,  if  you  desired  to  be  polite,  you  would  term 
rugged ;  if  not  afraid  to  speak  your  mind,  you  would  call 
brutal.  The  bare  arms  were  bulgy  in  form,  the  neck  short ; 
first  impressions  were  corrected  by  the  title  underneath,  "The 
Perfection  of  Manhood."  Mr.  Walker  went  into  the  shop 
and  purchased  the  magazine  ;  the  newsagent  recommended  him 
to  buy  several  others  of  a  like  nature,  remarking  that  they 
were  all  selling  well,  mentioning  also  that  they  contained  many 
wrinkles,  and  tips,  and  words  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  physical 
development.  "Just  what  you  stand  in  need  of,"  said  the  news- 
agent, frankly,  "  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so  !  "  Young 
Walker,  annoyed  by  this  insistence,  declined  to  disburse  further. 
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•nd  went  out  fiercely  ;  the  newsagent  called  through  the  window 
that  cuttomert  were  not  obliged  to  take  the  door  with  them. 

Hit  recently  improved  position  at  office  had  enabled  him 
to  give  to  a  bedroom  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  sitting- 
room,  and  his  landlady  frequently  expressed  wonder  that  he  could 
tear  himself  away  from  it ;  with  such  a  bookcase  and  such  a 
rocking-chair  there  was,  said  the  landlady,  precious  small  advantage 
in  a  young  gentleman  thinking  about  getting  married.  The  book 
on  a  table  in  the  comer  had  an  inscription :  "  To  Robert  from 
Lily;"  a  thick  volume,  and  working  at  it  steadily  unce  his 
birthday  he  had  only  reached  page  three  hundred  and  eight ;  it 
occurred  to  him  now  that  girls  we.e  changeable  in  their  views. 
At  the  time  of  this  gift  she  had  argued  in  favour  of  improving  the 
mind.     He  opened  the  magazine. 

"  Wc  are  sometimes  asked  by  our  correspondents,"  he  read,  as 
he  rocked  to  and  fro,  "  to  give  them  bills  of  fare,  indicating  the 
dishes  that  may  be  taken  usefully  when  in  training.  We  have 
pleasure  in  doing  so  herewith.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  warn 
our  readers  that  they  must  not  deviate  from  these  instructions  by  a 
hair's  breadth.  An  egg  too  much  may  undo  the  work  of  months. 
Wc  now  proceed  to  give  the  information  desired." 

Reading  the  particulars  with  so  much  interest  that  his  chair 
ceased  to  rock,  he  saw  at  once  that  in  the  list  were  none  of  the 
dishes  for  which  he  had  a  special  affection  ;  no  suggestion  of 
the  meals  provided  for  him  when  he  went  to  Totteridge  ;  his 
mother  there  was  never  satisfied  until  he  announced  he  had  eaten 
too  much.  Also,  he  observed  food  for  which  he  had  an  antipathy 
that  amounted  to  loathing. 

One  of  the  first  circumstances  which  had  brought  Miss  Hawes 
and  himself  together  at  the  boarding-house  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
in  August,  was  a  common  dislike  of  porridge  for  breakfast.  This 
was  not  the  worst.  To  rise  at  six  every  morning  appeared  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  minor  detail ;  a  cold  bath  and  half  an  hour  with 
the  dumb-bells  mere  preliminaries  ;    it  seemed  taken  for  granted 
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that  every  one  took  an  hour's  walk  before  breakfast.  Apparently, 
you  devoted  your  entire  day  to  the  task  of  building  up  the 
system,  for  there  was  no  recognition  anywhere  of  the  fact  that 
some  people  had  to  be  at  office  by  nine  and  stay  there,  with  an 
hour's  rest  at  midday,  until  six  in  the  evening.  Bed,  if  you 
please,  at  ten. 

"Simply  ridiculous,"  cried  Mr.  Walker,  throwing  down  the 
magazine  violently.  "  If  she  can't  take  me  as  I  am,  she  needn't 
take  me  at  ah.  So  there  ! "  He  half  closed  his  eyes  and  saw  her 
again  at  the  comer  of  her  road,  looking  around  first  and  then 
bending  to  him  for  a  brief  moment.  Went  back  from  this 
and  found  himself  running  against  the  remark  that  she  had  made 
solemnly  at  an  earlier  hour.  He  looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  reported 
ten  minutes  past  ten. 

"  I'm  off  to  roost,"  he  said. 

A  few  athletic  youths  were  to  be  found  at  office,  men  who 
thought  of  little  but  cricket  in  the  summer,  whose  minds 
were  completely  filled  by  football  in  the  winter.  These  Mr. 
Walker  had  hitherto  avoided,  considering  them  below  him  in 
regard  to  intellect ;  their  openly  expressed  contempt  for  books  had 
shocked.  One  of  the  clerks,  on  the  morning  following  the 
purchase,  found  the  magazine  on  Mr.  Walker's  desk,  and  was  about 
to  invite  the  others  to  share  in  the  humour  of  the  discovery. 

"  What  d'you  think  little  Walker,  London,  has  bought  ? " 

When  the  owner  returned  from  consultation  with  the  chief, 
and  Marlowe,  replacing  the  magazine  hurriedly,  slipped  back  to 
his  stool,  transferring  his  interest  briskly  to  the  subject  of  through 
way-bills.  Marlowe  hoped  the  incident  had  escaped  observation ; 
he  assumed  a  look  of  deep  apology  when,  on  going  out  at  one 
o'clock,  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  buying  an  apple  from  the  old  lady 
who  had  a  stall  just  inside  the  entrance,  beckoned  to  him.  Mr. 
Walker  pui  aliased  another  apple,  and  lobbed  it  to  him  as  he  came. 

"  Want  a  word  with  you,  Marlowe ! "  The  other  resumed  his 
appearance  of  contrition.     "About  this  magazine." 
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"  It  wa»  only  a  lark,"  urged  Marlowe.  "  I  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  it  as  I  was  passing  by  your  desk." 

"  That's  all  right.  Very  glad  you  did.  Because  I  want  your 
advice.     Is  this  concern  any  good  I  " 

The  advertisement  gave  a  picture  of  an  enormously  developed 
youth,  rather  good-looking,  breaking  with  his  hand  two  stout  iron 
railings  at  the  area  entrance  of  a  house.  "  Would  You  Like  To 
Do  This  ?  "  the  advertisement  asked,  "  If  So  Try  Our  Grippers ! " 
One  you  could  have  for  two  and  nine;  the  pair  might  be  obtained 
for  four  and  nine.  Marlowe  shook  hi?  head  knowingly,  and  Mr. 
Walker  turned  to  another.  "A  Cot  ete  Course  of  Physical 
Culture.  By  Post.  One  and  Five."  Marlowe  said  this  was  too 
cheap.  "  The  Ju-Jitsu  System  of  Self  Defence."  Marlowe  said 
he  did  not  hold  with  foreign  dodges.  The  two  walked  along 
Barnby  Street,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  square  went  through  the 
book.  Mr.  Walker  had  placed  double  crosses  against  an  expander 
which  guaranteed  to  develop  the  deltoids,  the  triceps,  the 
rhomboids,  the  biceps.  "Use  for  a  Few  Minutes  only,"  said  the 
advertisement,  "  and  You  Will  Be  Astonished." 

"  Would  it  be  a  rude  question  t    ask  why  ?  "  inquired  Marlowe. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  little  man,  "  it  would." 
"Business  is  business,"  said  the  athletic  youth.     "If  I  help 
you  in  this,  will  you  do  what  you  can  to  let  me  get  away  this 
year  for  my  holiday  the  first  fortnight  in  July  ?  " 

Mr.  Walker  offered  his  hano  ;  the  two  in  grasping  exchanged 
a  look  which  showed  that  they  understood  each  other.  Marlowe 
took  the  little  man's  arm  and,  in  confidential  tones,  gave  his 
recommendation.  Mr.  Walker  was  to  purchase  certain  of  the 
muscle-producing  articles  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind,  and 
Marlowe  would  first  give  those  unknown  to  him  a  trial,  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  possessed  any  virtue  ;  this  discovci  .J,  Mr. 
Walker  could  safely  apply  himself  without  waste  of  time.  They 
were  near  to  the  Cobden  Statue  when  a  clock  struck  two  and  they 
had  to  return  at  a  run. 
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"  I  don't  say,  mind,"  remarked  Marlowe,  as  they  hurried 
along,  "  thai  you  are  going  to  grow  taller." 

"  Scarcely,"  panted  Mr.  Walker,  "  expect — that !  " 

"  But  there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  improve  a  good 
deal.  You  ought .  to  get  these  exercises  fixed  up  as  soon  as  ever 
you  can.  I'll  come  round  this  evening  to  your  place  and  help 
fix  'em." 

"  Awfully  obliged." 

"  The  dumb-bells  can  be  got  at  once.  And  the  Indian  clubs. 
And  the  boxing  gloves." 

"I  don't  want,"  gasped  young  Walker,  as  they  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  offices,  "  to  overdo  it  !  " 

Marlowe  was  good  as  his  word  ;  better.  Mr.  Walker  sent  a 
note  to  Miss  Hawes  to  say  that  some  work  of  a  special  and  urgent 
nature  would  engage  his  evenings  for  a  time  ;  he  hoped  she  would 
not  consider  herself  neglected,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  see  her  until  the  work  was  completed.  He  promised  to  write 
frequently;  added  that  he  knew  he  could  trust  her  to  think  of 
nobody  else  *il  they  saw  each  other  again.  Feeling  the  letter 
had  a  touch  mality  that  might  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of 

the  recipicfjv  wrote  an  impassioned,  rapturous  postscript,  and 
indicated  a  spot  which  he  had  kissed.  Carried  away  by  enthusiasm 
he  placed  in  the  corner  "  Tout-a-vous  V  And  this  proved  a  master- 
stroke, for,  as  Miss  Hawes  said,  on  reading  the  letter  to  her  mother, 
when  a  young  gentleman  had  to  go  to  a  foreign  language  to 
express  admiration,  then  you  might  be  sure  he  was  pretty  far  gone. 
All  the  same  Miss  Hawes  announced  her  intention  of  sending  a 
cold  reply. 

Mr.  Walker's  landlady,  coming  up  during  the  evening  to  see 
what  all  the  row  was  about,  asked  at  once  :  "  Why,  whatever  on 
earth  are  you  up  to  ? "  On  Mr.  Walker  urging  that  all  he  desired 
to  do  was  to  become  strong,  the  landlady  replied  that  she  had 
heard  before  this  of  a  house  being  brought  down  about  one's  ears ; 
she  quoted  an  incident  to  prove  her  case. 


CHORUS    FROM    THE    STREET    SINGERS 

By    A.    G.    FORREST 

"  When  you  were  in  distress  yourselves 
You  know  we  helped  you  through, 
But  now  we're  in  distress  ourselves 
We  don't  know  what  to  do o." 
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"Whether  I  let  them  furnished,  or  whether  I  let  them 
unfurnished,"  said  the  landlady,  speaking  with  great  deliberation, 
"it's  me  that's  got  to  get  the  rent  together  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  and  I  will  not  have  nails  drove  in,  not  if  you  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  I  was  your  mother.  Understand  that, 
please  !  " 

"  But  don't  you  see "  began  Marlowe. 

"  Do  I  let  these  rooms  to  you,  sir .? "  Marlowe  gave  an 
admission.  "  Very  well,  then.  tfMy  mother  taught  me  to  speak 
when  I  was  spoken  to." 

"Just  three  screws  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  ma'am  !  ' 

"  So  much  as  look  at  that  door,"  cried  the  landlady,  giving  up 
all  pretence  at  composure,  "  and  I'll  telegraph  to  Scotland  Yard. 
Mind,  I've  given  you  fair  warning  !  I'm  not  the  sort  of  woman 
that  speaks  twice." 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is,  old  man,"  announced  Marlowe  when  the 
lady  had  gone.  She  simulated  a  descent  of  the  staircase  that 
sounded  unconvincing.     "  You'll  have  to  join  a  class  !  " 

Began,  for  Mr.  Walker,  a  term  of  hard  labour.  He  made 
some  effort  to  defer  the  imencement  by  attempting  to  perform 
silent  exercises  in   his  .  ut  one  of  the  Indian  clubs  slipped, 

and  he  had  to  bring  in  a  i  ,  water-jug  secretly  in  a  portmanteau  ; 
the  chest  expander  was  sent  away  by  error  to  the  laundry.  Tiic 
occupant  of  a  room  below  was  wrestling  with  difficulties  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  sent  word  by  the  servant  to  say  that 
a  little  less  jumping  about  would  be  all  in  ftvour  of  his 
studies.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  take  Marlowe's  advice.  At  the 
gymnasium  the  first  sight  of  muscular  youths  going  up  ladders 
made  Mr.  Walker  dizzy  ;  the  work  on  the  horizontal  bar 
caused  him  to  turn  pale.  The  Professor  showed  him  a  set  of 
photographs  of  young  men  as  they  entered  Dalby's  School  of 
Physical  CuL^ie,  and  young  men  as  they  went  from  Dalby's 
School  of  Physical  Culture  ;  they  differed  so  much,  that  the 
new   pupil    remarked    he  could   scarcely  believe  the-n  to  be  the 
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same  men.  The  Professor  retorted  that  no  one  ever  made  that 
comment  twice,  and  Mr.  Walker  did  not  trouble  to  repeat  it. 

"  I  think  I  impressed  them,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  reporting 
progress  to  his  friend  in  Seymour  Street  the  next  morning. 
"  They  all  stopped  and  cheered  when  1  changed  and  came  out  in 
the  costume.  One  chap  asked  me  whether  I  was  a  blood  relation 
of  Sandow's,  or  only  connected  by  marriage." 

"  They  were  getting  at  you,"  said  Marlowe. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  asked  the  Professor  if  that  was  so,  and 
he  said  '  Certainly  not  !  *     And  he  would  have  known." 

"  You  mustn't  allow  yourself  to  be  chaffed.  Punch  theit 
heads  if  they  begin  that." 

"  Don't  think  I  shall  punch  their  heads,"  said  Mr.  Walker 
doubtfully.  "  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  use  satire.  Satire's  a 
wonderful  weapon  if  you  only  know  how  to  use  it  properly." 

"  Heard  from  your  young  lady  ? " 

"  Had  a  letter  from  her  this  morning,  saying  she  couldn't 
quite  understand  my  conduct,  and  that  she  hadn't  known  what  il 
was  to  have  a  wink  of  sleep  since  she  saw  me  last.  It's  worrying 
me  frightfully." 

"  You  won't  forget  about  my  holidays  !  " 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,"  cried  Mr.  Walker  heatedly,  "  that  you 
wouldn't  be  so  selfish,  Marlowe.  There  are  other  people  in  th« 
world  besides  you." 

The  office  did  not  dare  to  express  amusement  during  offict 
hours,  but  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Walker  seizing  every  opportunit) 
for  physical  exercise  was  one  that  tempted.  If  he  had  to  take 
down  a  heavy  ledger,  he  carried  it  with  outstretched  arm  ;  h< 
would  take  up  his  stool  and  hold  it  as  long  as  possible  by  one  oi 
the  legs.  He  no  longer  stepped  over  waste-paper  baskets ;  instead 
he  jumped  them,  and  when  a  junior  was  struggling  with  i 
copying-press,  ordered  him  aside,  saying,  "This  is  the  way  yoi 
ought  to  do  it,"  pulling  until  he  became  purple  in  the  face 
Down  near  Euston  Station,  during  a  luncheon  hour,  two  betting- 
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men  stood  in  his  way,  and  he  seized  one  of  them  by  the  elbows, 
in  order  to  put  him  aside  ;  the  betting-man  had  in  his  earlier  days 
been  a  pugilist,  and  Mr.  Walker  had  to  explain  elaborately  to 
every  one  that  he  had,  by  some  extraordinary  blunder,  run  his  face 
against  an  obstacle.  "  Silly  place  to  put  a  lamp-post,  just  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  pavement ! "  The  black  eye  proved  but  the 
prelude  to  more  serious  disasters,  for  at  the  School  of  Physica' 
Culture,  on  the  instigation  of  some  tall,  muscular  student  (who 
assured  him  that  little  men  made  the  best  boxers  in  that  you  never 
knew  where  to  hit  them),  he  made  a  fresh  departure.  Ke  had 
always  understood  that  a  cold  key  was  a  certain  remedy,  but 
although  the  others  obligingly  put  whole  bunches  down  his  back, 
he  reached  home  with  his  face  and  pocket  handkerchief  in  such  an 
astounding  state,  that  his  landlady  said  he  resembled  a  battlefield, 
and  expressed  a  stern  hope  that  Mr.  Walker  would  stop  ere  he 
gave  the  street  a  bad  name. 

"  Accidents  will  happen,"  urged  Mr.  Walker. 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady,  with  haughtiness,  "to  people  that  go 
in  search  of  them.  I  think  me  and  you  had  better  part  before  we 
come  to  Words.     A  fortnight  to-day,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bell,"  he  cried,  "  don't  you  turn  against  me,  please  ! " 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  landlady,  relenting  at  signs  of  distress, 
"  tell  me  all  what's  the  matter." 

"I  can't  !" 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can,  if  you  try,"  she  contested,  in  a  motherly 
way.  "Just  you  set  down  in  my  easy  chair  and  I'll  make  you  a 
nice  hot  cup  of  cocoa  !  " 

"But  it's  a  secret." 

"  If  it  wasn't  I  shouldn't  want  to  know  it." 

"  You  won't  let  it  go  any  further  .? " 

"  Mr.  Walker,"  said  the  landlady,  solemnly,  "  if  you  think  I'm 
a  gossip,  say  so  outright." 

Good  to  be  ible  to  confess  to  some  one  more  sympathetic  than 
Marlowe  ;   the  l—dlady  wept  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Walker's  trials. 
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and  said  it  went  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  remark  that  she  had 
once  made  to  the  effect  that  one  half  the  world  did  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lived  ;  this  she  looked  on  now  as  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  statements  she  had  ever  made.  When,  repeating  the  story 
backwards,  he  informed  the  landlady  of  the  incident  which  led  to 
these  proceedings,  she  took  sides  in  a  manner  that  at  first  consoled  him. 
"  What  rijrht,  I  sh'd  like  to  know,  has  she  got  to  dictate  to 
you  ?  If  I  was  a  young  gentleman,  I  wouldn't  endure  it  for  a 
solitary,  single  moment.  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  me 
life.  What  next  I  wonder.  Ton  me  word,"  went  on  the  landlady 
— "  drink  your  cocoa  whilst  it's  hot,  Mr.  Walker— to  hear  some 
of  these  girls  talk  nowadays,  you'd  think  they  were  the  only 
pebbles  on  the  beach." 

"  I  suppose  most  young  ladies  would  rather  a  tall  husband  than 
a  short  one,"  he  remarked,  thoughtfully. 

"You    don't    get    husbands  as    you    get  calico,"  retorted    the 
landlady,  "  by  the  yard.     She  can  take  you  or  she  can  leave  you, 
can't  she  .?     Very  well  then,  that  proves  my  argument." 
"  We  can't  all  be  a  Hercules,"  he  admitted. 
"  You  w  ere  born  short,  Mr.  Walker,  and  short  you  will  be  to 
the  end  of  your  life.     You  may  put  things  inside  your  boots,  you 
may  hold  yourself  upright  and  stick  out  your  chin,  but  no  man—" 
The  landlady  again  quoted   from    the   Bible.     "Excuse  me  one 
moment,   I'll  just   send   the   girl  down   to  the  chemist  and  get 
something  for  your   face.     Have   you   looked  at  yourself  in  the 
glass  yet,  Mr.  Walker  .?     As  I  say,"  the  landlady  returned  with 
another  argument,  "  she  isn't  everybody.     And  if  a  young  gentle- 
man, paying  his  rent  regular  as  you  do,  doesn't  know  when  he's  got 
a  comfortable  second  floor  back,  why  then  he  won't  know  when  he 
is  comfortable.     And  if  ever  you  want  to  screw  or  nail  anything 
into   the   door,  why  I  should  be  the   last   person  to  prevent  it. 
Goodness  knows— as  I  was  remarking  to  the  girl  only  this  morning 
—the  room's  yours  ;  surely  you  have  a  right  to  do  what  you  like 
with  it." 
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"  I'm  going  to  sell  all  these  exercising  things,  Mrs.  Bell.  Or 
else  give  them  away."     He  spoke  desolately. 

"  Mr.  Walker  !     You  must  be  dreaming." 

"  I  wish  I  was — I  mean  were.  I'm  going  to  give  it  all  up. 
I'll  write  a  note  to  her  now." 

"You'll  want  the  ink,"  said  t  e  landlady  with  sagacity. 

"  A  pencil  will  do,"  he  remarked  hopelessly.  "  It'll  give  her 
a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  I'm  in." 

"  I  happen  to  know  where  she  lives,"  said  the  landlady, 
"  because  you've  now  and  again  left  her  letters  about.  You  write 
the  letter,  and  the  moment  the  girl  comes  back  from  the  chemist's 
she  shall  run  off  with  it  like  a  shot  ! ' 


If  you  had  seen  Mr.  Walker  going  down  Eversholt  Street  the 
next  morning  at  ten  minutes  to  nine,  you  would  have  felt,  with 
Marlowe,  that  an  explanation  was  required.  Mr.  Walker  was 
whistling  a  cheerful  air,  whistling  softly,  but  clearly  whistling.  He 
wore  a  necktie  hitherto  kept  for  Sundays  ;  his  silk  hat  was  at  the 
nice  angle  which  intimates  cheerfulness.  xMarlowe,  oppressed  by 
the  knowledge  that  his  young  lady  and  her  people  had  suddenly 
changed  their  minds — deciding  to  go  to  St.  Leonards  in  the  last 
fortnight  of  August  instead  of  the  first  fortnight  of  July — Marlowe 
was  caught  up  by  Mr.  Walker  and  saluted. 

"  That's  my  shoulder,"  said  Marlowe,  gloomily,  "  when  you've 
done  with  it." 

"Jolly  nice  morning,  isn't  it  }  " 

"  No,"  retorted  Marlowe.     "  It's  raining." 

"I  hadn't  noticed,"  declared  young  Walker.  "Doesn't  do 
to  bother  about  trifles.     I've  learnt  that  by  experience." 

"  What  new  games  have  you  been  up  to  with  your  face  ?  " 

"  Mere  child's  play,"  he  said  lightly. 

"I  should  want  to  talk  to  that  child.  Just  to  prevent  any 
further  misunderstanding." 
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"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Marlowe,  how  easy  it  is  for 
people  to  misunderstand  each  other  ?  " 

"I  can  give  you  a  case  in  point,"  said  Marlowe  eagerly. 
"  My  young  lady's  people " 

"  Miss  Hawes  came  round  to  my  place  last  night—"  Marlowe 
said  that  some  girls  possessed  a  cheek  enabling  them  to  do 
anything—"  to  see  my  landlady.  My  landlady  had  sent  a  verbal 
message  asking  her  to  call,  thinking  apparently  the  sight  of  me 
and  the  sight  of  my  face  would  put  her  off  me  altogether.  Instead 
of  which " 

The  two  entered  the  doorway.  Other  clerks  were  hurrying 
up  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Walker,  lowering  his  voice,  continued  the 
explanation. 

"  But,"  demanded  Marlowe,  when  this  finished,  "  if  by  her 
remark  she  only  meant  strength  of  character— which  you've  got. 
and  not  strength  of  muscle,  which  you  haven't  and  never  will 
have— why  in  the  world  didn't  she  say  so  at  the  time  .? " 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  speaking  as  an  expert.  "That's 
what  you  always  want  to  remember,  Marlowe,  in  regard  to  the  fair 
sex.     They  never  do  say  quite  all  they  mean." 
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ENGLAND 

By  MARIE  CORELLI 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  Queen- Warrior  of  the  world  ! 
Stand,  fearless-footed  on  Time's  shifting  verge, 
nnd  watch  thine  everlasting  Dawn  emerge 
From  clouds  tiiat  thickly  threaten  thunderous  Warl 
Lo,  how  thy  broad  East  reddens  to  thy  West, 
The  while  thy  thousand-victoried  flag,  unfurl'd. 
Waves  to  thy  North  and  South  in  one  royal  fold 
Of  tent-like  shelter  for  an  Empire's  rest ; 
O  Queen,  sword-girded,  helmeted  in  gold. 
Strong  Conqueror  of  all  thy  many  foes. 
Look  from  thy  rocky  heights  and  see  afar 
The  coming  Future  menacing  the  Past, 
With  clamour  and  wild  change  of  present  things. 
Kingdoms  down-shaken  with  the  fall  of  kings  ! 
But  fear  not  Thou  !     Thou'rt  still  the  first  and  last 
Imperial  wearer  of  the  deathless  Rose, — 
Crown'd  with  the  sunlight,  girdled  with  the  sea, 
Alother  of  mightiest  Nations  yet  to  be  ! 
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By  L.  RAVEN  HILL 

What  the  dooce  are  you  doing  here?" 
"^""oJe'°or;:^-'*°-'°''*'^'"' '''"''••  "P'— UM  be  wai.in'  for  .hey  .0  tel.  , 

,o„.i,.„  ,,  o,  /,..  /v,Yii^..j,s  0/ ••Punch." 
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THE  LADY  IN  THE  PLAID  SHAWL 

A    Scrap    of    Aittobiography 

By    Sir    WILLIAM    S.    GILBERT 

[Note. — The  following  anecdote  is  literally  true  in  every  detail,  even 
to  the  singular  coincidence  at  the  cn.l,] 

In  the  autumn  of  1H70,  a  fortnight  before  the  German  army 
reached  Paris,  I  was  aj  .lointcd  war  cor-espondent  to  the  Observer, 
and  required  to  start  for  Paris  at  six  hours'  notice.  I  should  state 
that,  at  that  time,  the  rule  as  to  passports  was  strictly  enforced. 

I  reached  Dover  at  midnight,  and  found  a  heavy  gale  blowing. 
As  I  was  going  on  board  I  heard  an  altercation  between  a  young 
and  rather  attractive  lady,  who  wore  a  red  plaid  shawl,  and  one  of 
the  steamer's  officers  at  the  gangway. 

"They'll  never  let  you  land  at  Calais  without  a  passport,"  said 
the  officer. 

"But  I  mitst  go,"  replied  the  lady.  "My  husband  is  *at 
St.  Valerie,  at  the  point  of  death,  and  I  must  go  to  him  » at 
any  cost." 

"Very  sorry,  ma'am,"  i,aid  the  officer.  "  We  can  take  you 
across,  of  course  ;  but  they  certainly  won't  let  you  land  unless  you 
have  a  passport." 

"Nevertheless,  I  must  go  and  take  my  chance,  as  it  is  a  mattpr 
of  life  and  death." 

I  happened  to  be  furnished  with  a  passport  made  out  in  the 
names  of  my  wife  and  myself,  and,  as  I  was  travelling  alone, .-it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  Ik-  useful  in  this  emergency.  So  I 
said  to  the  lady  :  "  I  happen  to  have  a  passport  which  will  carry 
two.  If  you  like  to  go  on  hhore  in  the  assumed  character  of  my 
wife,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  that  you  should  do  so." 

The  lady  expressed  her  thanks,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  until 
wc  met  at  the  gangway  when  we  were  alongside  Calais  pier.     My 
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passport  covered  the  lady,  and  she  was  permitted  to  land  withou 
question 

Wc  K-und  that  we  had  about  an  hour  to  wait  before  the  trair 
started,  and  I  offered  her  some  supper  at  the  buffet,  which  sh* 
gladly  accepted,  as  the  rough  crossing  had  seriously  inconvenicncec 
her,  and  she  stood  in  need  of  substantial  restoration.  After  we  hac 
supped  wc  had  still  about  twenty  minutes  to  wait,  and  wc  passci 
them  in  a  carriage  of  the  train. 

So  far  my  story  is,  I  believe,  almost  identical  with  the  openini 
pages  of  a  novel  called  "  My  Official  Wife,"  which  was  publishec 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  but  which  I  have  never  seen.  Possibly  mj 
story  may  have  reached  the  author's  ears,  and  he  may  have  found 
it  adapted  to  his  purpose.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  conjecture 
based  on  the  vivid  similarity  of  the  two  incidents.  At  this  point, 
however,  the  novelist's  story  and  my  own  diverge. 

As  wc  were  waiting  in  the  train  the  lady  explained  to  me  thai 

she  would  be  my  fellow  passenger  only  as  far  as  Boulogne,  as  she 

would  have  to  change  at  that  station  into  another  train  that  would 

take  her  to  St.   Valerie,  where  her  husband,  whom  she  described  as 

a  post-captain  in  the  Navy,  was  lying  seriously  ill.     She  asked  me 

to  be  so  good  as  to  get  her  a  ticket  for  Boulogne  or  St.  Valerie,  I 

forget  which.     I  bought  the  ticket  and  it  cost  five  francs.     When 

I  returned  to  the  carnage,  she  explained  that  she  had  come  away 

ill  such   a  hurry  that  she  had  only  brought   a  few  shillings  ot 

change  with  her,  and  that  this  had  been  expended  on  th^  journey. 

I  begged  her  not  to  distress  herself  about  so  small  a  matter,  and 

she  went  on  to  explain  that  all  the  money  she  had  with  her  was 

two  ten  pound  notes,  and  she  was  afraid  she  would  find  it  difficult 

to  get  them  exchanged  at  St.  Valerie.      It  so  happened  that,  in 

the  belief  that  I  should  be  detained  in  Paris  for  some  weeks,  I 

had  brought  with  me  a  hundred  and  twenty  gold  sovereigns,  and  I 

offered  to  give  her  twenty  of  these  in  exchange  for  the  two  notes. 

She  gratefully  accepted  my  offer— the  train  started,  and  on  arriving 

at  Boulogne  she  left  me  after  wc  had  exchanged  addresses. 
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On  the  journey  to  Paris  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
arrested  as  a  spy.  I  had  with  me  a  leather  handbag  upon  which 
my  name,  "  W.  Schwbnck  Gilbert,"  was  printed  in  unnecessarily 
conspicuous  gold  letters.  At  Amiens  a  couple  of  Frenchmen  vf 
the  commis-voyagcur  type  entered  the  carriage  and,  after  a  time, 
they  began  to  mutter  mysteriously  to  one  another,  and  eventually 
one  of  them  said  to  me  : 

"  Mais  Monsieur  est  Prussien  f  " 

I  denied  the  soft  impeachment,  and  assured  them  that  I  was 
English  to  the  backbone. 

"  Pourtant"  said  my  interrogator,  pointing  to  the  unhappy 
name  "Schwenck"  on  my  gold-lettered  bag,  ''■voiUi  un  mm 
tillemand." 

I  admitted  that  the  name  was  German,  and  explained  that  it 
was  given  to  me  by  my  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  my  baptism, 
and  that  I  had  not  been  consulted  when  they  took  that  liberty, 
«'r  I  should  certainly  have  declined  to  present  myself  at  the  font. 
As  they  still  muttered,  I  concluded  that  my  explanation  had  i,  t 
been  considered  satisfactory  and  as  I  had  no  ambition  to  U. 
handed  over  to  a  posse  of  infuriated  soldiery  on  arriving  at  Paris, 
and  possibly  shot  then  and  there,  I  thought  it  better  to  explain  the 
business  upon  which  I  was  travelling.  So  I  produced  a  visiting 
card  upon  which  I  had  written  the  name  of  the  newspaper  I  reprc- 
i^enttd,  for  use  in  getting  through  cor,ions  and  into  public  buildinj,"-. 

"  A^o/'/rf,  monsieur"  said  I.     "  Ccla  vous  expliquera  man  affaire" 

They  looked  at  the  card  rather  doubtfully,  and,  after  a  little 
more  muttering,  one  of  them  said  to  me  (in  the  tone  of  a  General 
of  Divis'jn  addressing  troops)  : 

''Mais,  monsieur,  ♦  Observer  ' — cela  veut  dire  cspion." 

I  admitted,  not  without  some  trepidation,  that  the  word  might 
possibly  be  considered  to  bear  that  construction,  but  I  suggested 
to  them  that  even  they,  imbued  as  they  were  with  all  the 
prejudice^  that,  at  that  time,  animated  their  countrymen,  might 
understand  that,  if  I  were  really  a  Prussian  spy  in  pursuit  of  my 
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vocation,  I  should  hardly  be  so  imprudent  as  to  advertise  the  fact 
on  my  visiting  card. 

"  Monsieur"  said  my  friend,  "  «»  Prussien  est  capable  de  tout  !  " 
However,  I  succeeded  eventually  in  making  my  position 
clear  to  them,  and  we  became  very  good  friends.  They  explained 
to  me  that  every  Frenchman  in  Paris  would  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood  in  its  defence,  and  that  the  women  would  give  their  back 
hair  to  make  bowstrings — which  seemed  to  argue  an  imperfect 
acquaintance,  on  their  part,  with  up-to-date  methods  of  defence.  I 
asked  him  if  he  proposed  to  remain  in  Paris  and  assist  in  its  defence. 
He  replied,  "  Non,  monsieur,  Je  pars  ce  soir  pour  Marseilles." 

When  I  reached  Paris  I  put  up  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  after 
I  had  been  there  a  few  days  I  proposed  to  nay  my  bill.  With  this 
object  I  went  to  the  bureau,  and  presented  one  of  the  two  ten 
pound  notes  I  had  received  from  the  post-captain's  wife  in 
exchange  for  my  twenty  sovereigns,  and  I  was  rather  taken  aback 
when  the  clerk,  after  examining  the  note,  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  was  a  forgery.  I  was  on  the  point  of  offering  the  other, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  clerk  should  be  of  opinion  that 
that  also  was  a  forgery,  I  might  find  myself  in  an  unpleasant 
predicament.  So  I  paid  in  gold,  and  there  was  an  end  of  that 
incident.  I  left  the  hotel  in  order  to  visit  the  ramparts  and 
outworks,  and  on  my  way  to  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  I  met  a 
journalistic  friend  who  had  also  come  to  Paris  to  remain  through 
the  siege.  He  was  in  very  low  spirits  because,  wanting  money, 
he  had  '  ..wn  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  and  presented  it  at  a 
bank  where  he  was  well  known;  but  the  bank  declined  to  cash  it, 
on  the  ground  that  telegraphic  or  other  communication  between 
Paris  and  London  might  be  cut  off  at  any  moment,  and,  for  the 
present,  at  all  event-;,  no  cheques  except  those  drawn  by  their  own 
customers  could  be  cashed.  Thereupon  I  told  him  that  I  was  the 
possessor  of  two  ten  pound  notes,  one  of  which  had  been  refused 
by  the  cashier  of  the  Grand  Hotel  as  doubtful,  and  that,  as  to  the 
other,  I  knew  nothing,  but  if  he  liked  to  take  them  in  exchange  for 
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his  twenty  pound  cheque  he  was  welcome  to  them,  but  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  did  not  guarantee  their  honesty.  My 
friend  jumped  at  the  suggestion  ;  he  took  my  notes  and  I  took  his 
cheque  (which  was  duly  cashed  in  London),  and  there  the  incident 
ended.  He  got  rid  of  the  notes  without  difficulty,  and  they  may 
have  been  perfectly  genuine  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

After  I  had  passed  about  ten  days  in  Paris,  waiting  for  the 
Prussians,  I  was  recalled  by  telegram,  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
Observer  had  reason  to  believe  that  no  letters  from  Paris  would  be 
likely  to  reach  them  after  the  investment.  Accordingly,  I  packed 
up  my  traps  and  left  Paris  by  the  last  train  that  did  leave  Paris. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  French  engineers  obligingly  waited  until  we 
had  crossed  the  bridge  at  Creil,  and  then  they  blew  it  up.  I 
heard  the  explosion.  On  arriving  at  Boulogne  I  called  at 
Merridew's  Library  for  newspapers  and  letters,  and  told  Mrs. 
Merridew  that  I  had  just  arrived  from  Paris.  "That  is  im- 
possible," said  the  lady,  rather  rudely,  "  for  the  bridge  of  Creil  was 
blown  up  this  morning."     "Exactly,"  said  I,  "  I  heard  it." 

While  I  was  waiting  for  the  Folkestone  steamer  to  start,  I  met  an 
old  friend.  Admiral  Hathorn,  on  the  port.  I  told  him  of  my  adven- 
ture with  the  lady  in  the  plaid  shawl  and  the  two  ten  pound  notes. 

"I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  that  lady  and  her  husband," 
said  the  Admiral.  "  They  are  two  notorious  swindlers.  He  was 
a  second  officer  of  a  merchantman,  and  he  has  assumed  the  rank  of 
a  post-captain  in  the  Navy,  for  purposes  of  deception."  He  told 
mc  other  things  about  them,  but  as  they  do  not  bear  UDon  my 
story  I  need  not  repeat  them. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  I  received  a  letter  from  the  so-styled 
post-captain,  written  upon  paper  which  was  headed  (in  manu- 
script) "  Army  and  Navy  Club,"  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to 
meet  me,  in  order  to  thank  me  for  my  attention  to  his  wife,  and 
generally  to  cement  a  friendship  which  had  begun  so  auspiciously. 
He  stated  that  he  was  then  in  London,  but  was  on  the  point  of 
starting    for   St.    Valerie    (to    which   place  my   reply    was  to    be 
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addressed),  but  that  on  his  return,  later  in  the  year,  he  would  do 
himself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  me.  I  at  once  called  on  the 
secretary  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,*  and  showed  him  the  letter. 
He  confirmed  Admiral  Hathorn's  statement  that  the  man  was  a 
notorious  swindler,  who  had  frequently  dated  letters  from  the  Club 
for  nefarious  purposes,  and  that  the  Committee  were  extremely 
anxious  to  find  him.  He  took  charge  of  the  letter,  but  I  never 
heard  the  result  of  any  investigations  that  he  may  have  made. 

Some  months  later  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  performance  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  a  lady  who  is 
the  wife  of  an  accomplished  and  highly  esteemed  actor-manager. 
As  we   were   driving  to  the  theatre   I  happened  to  tell  to  this 
lady  the  history  of  my  adventure  with  the  lady  in  the  plaid  shawl, 
very  much  as  I  have  told  it  on  this  paper.     My  friend,  who  is 
not  unacquainted  with  a  certain  talent  for  imaginative  romance, 
with  which  I  have  sometimes  been  credited,  threw  some  doubt 
upon  Its  details,  under  the  impression  that   I  was   concocting  a 
"  cock-and-bull "  story  for  her  amusement,  and  as  she  spoke  we 
reached  the    box  we  were   to   occupy.     '  Not  only   is  my  storv 
absolutely  true  in  every  detail,"  said  I,  "  but  there,"  pointing  to 
a  box  immediately  opposite  to  me,  "is,  by  a  most  amazing  coin- 
cidence, the  very  lady  in  question  !  " 

Sure  enough  there  she  was— the  lady,  no  longer  in  a  plaid 

shawl— accompanied  by  a  tall,  burly-looking  man,  wearing  bushy 

ginger-coloured  whiskers  !     The  coincidence  was  quite  uncanny. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  a  box-keeper  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  Gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 
I  went  into  the  box  lobby,  which  was  full  of  people  who  had 

left  their  places  during  the  entr'acte,  and  I  found  the  tall,  burly, 

ginger-whiskered  gentleman  waiting  for  me. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  loud,  quarter-deck  voice,  "  that  you 

addressed  my  wife  on  board  a  Channel  steamer  six  months  ago." 
The  sauntering  people,  anticipating  a  row,  stopped  and  gathered 

round  us  as  I  admitted  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  that  imprudence. 
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"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  your  great  kindness  to 
her  on  that  occasion." 

The  sauntering  people,  finding  that  there  was  to  be  no  row, 
dispersed. 

"  I  beheve  you  were  good  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  pay  for  her 
railway  ticket." 

I  replied  that  it  was  a  small  matter  of  four  shillings,  and  not 
worth  mentioning. 

"  I  must  insist  upon  getting  out  of  your  debt  as  far  as  a  mere 
money  payment  is  concerned,"  said  he,  and  he  gave  me  a  couple 
of  florins. 

"And  now,  sir,"  said  he,  "it  will  afford  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  on  you.  My  wife  is 
especially  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
your  great  kindness  and  courtesj  to  her  at  a  very  tryinr  crisis." 

"  Nothing,"  said  I,  "  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  but  I 
have  ascertained,  unfortunately,  that  you  are  a  professional 
swindler." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Who  has  presumed  to  describe  me 
in  such  terms  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  my  first  informant  was  Admiral  Hathorn, 
who  told  me  that  your  rank  was  that  of  a  rank  impostor — a 
former  mate  in  the  merchant  service,  who  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
post-captain  in  the  Navy  ;  and  my  second  was  the  secretary  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  to  whom  I  showed  the  letter  that  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  me  three  months  ago." 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  thoughtfully, 

"You  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  my  position  ?  "  ^aid  I. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  he. 

"  If  it  had  been  otherwise "  said  I. 

"  Not  another  word,  I  beg,"  said  he. 

it  would  have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure " 


"  You  are  most  kind." 
"  But — a  swindler 
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"  Out  of  the  question,"  replied  he. 
"  You  acquit  me  of  intentional  discourtesy  ?  " 
"  Absolutely.     I  quite  understand.     Good  evening." 
And  so  we  parted,  and  so  ended  my  adventure  with  the  Lad 
in  the  Plaid  Shawl, 
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JACK   AND  JILL 

A   Docks   Gate   Eclogue 

By  W.   CLARK   RUSSELL 

Jill.     "  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  Jack  ?  " 
Jack.  "  C(iing  to  sea,  and  don't  mean  to  come  back." 
Jill.     "  Ha'n't  you  got  nothing  upon  you  that  chinks  ?  " 
Jack.   "  How's  a  brass  farden  to  stand  you  in  drinks  ?  " 
Jill.     "  Pawn  that  new  weskit— it's  good  of  its  kind." 
Jack.   "Take  off  my  weskit  and  nothing's  behind. " 
Jill.     "  What  of  that  'ankerchief  tied  round  your  neck  ?  " 
Jack.   "  What's  left  to  wear  when  I'm  called  up  on  deck  ?  " 
Jill.     "  I  counts  in  your  boots  twenty  whiskies  in  pegs." 
Jack.   "That  'ud  be  right  if  I  wore  wooden  legs." 
Jill.     "  Say,  pretty  Jack,  what's  to  do  with  my  thirst  ?  " 
Jack.  "  Pop  your  false  teeth,  you  might  try  that  on  first; 
Next  take  your  wig  to  old  Levi  the  ^ew. 
He'll  give  you  enough  to  stand  glasses  for  two." 
Jill.     "  Git  on,  you  scowbanker  !     You  rogue  to  the  ground  : 
'Ow  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  larn  that  yer  drown'd  !" 
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"THE    MYSTERY   OF    MAX*' 

^  By  LORD  MONTAGU  OF  BEAULIEU 

Max  Schmidt  was  an  inventor  all  his  life  long.  Patent  bottle 
stoppers,  match  lighters,  and  various  other  inventions  came 
from  his  fertile  brain.  I  met  him  once  or  twice  when  he 
came  to  consult  me  on  more  or  less  practical  models  of  flying 
i        machines. 

He  began  life  in  the  unsavoury  purlieus  of  New  York  City,  where 
his  genius  for  acquiring  the  toys  of  his  fellow  playmates,  and  fitting 
them  with  mechanical  devices,  won  for  him  many  cuffs  and  kicks. 
Later  on,  he  migrated  to  Hamburg,  where  he  produced  a  gun- 
i  powder  which  some  experts  stated  excelled  any  other  explosive 
for  penetration,  smokelcssness,  and  absence  of  noise.  Finally,  in 
\  an  open  space  in  the  Bavarian  forests,  some  forty  miles  south  of 
j  Munich,  he  constructed  his  first  aeroplane,  about  which  the  world 
"  still  knows  so  little  but  v:>iders  so  much.  It  was  in  1920, 
however,  that  Max  disappeared  in  such  a  mysterious  way  as  to 
lead  to  the  hoardings  being  placarded  with,  "  Where  is  Max  ?  " 
while  the  Press  daily  devoted  columns,  speculating  as  to  where 
the  missing  man  had  gone  to.  All  that  was  known  for  certain, 
however,  is  that  he  was  hovering  over  London  one  afternoon,  and 
that  pieces  of  his  aeroplane  were  picked  up  in  Whitehall,  after  the 
tragedy  at  the  War  Office.  But  Max  himself^as  Max— has 
never  yet  been  found  ;  and  now,  writing  two  years  afterwards,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  anything  will  be  known  as  to  what  really 
happened  to  this  daring  scoundrel.  That  is,  always  providing 
that  Bertha  Lustein  still  refuses  to  tell  me  her  ideas.  She  may, 
however,  some  day. 

Max  Schmidt's  origin  was  obscure.  His  mother  was  said  to  be 
an  Irish  girl,  named  Murphy,  from  Tipperary,  while  his  father  was 
apparently  called  Max,  or  Lanky  Joe,  in  New  York,  according  to 
who  greeted  or  cursed  him — Teuton  or  Anglo-Saxon.     It  should 
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be  mentioned  also  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  his  friends  say  he  had  only  one 
passion,  that  of  a  bitter  hatred  for  England.  Later  on  in  life  came 
his  love  for  the  little  German  fair-haired  frdulein^  Bertha,  whom 
he  induced  to  run  away  with  him  from  New  York  City  to  the 
Bavarian  forests.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  England  owes 
Max  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  as  will  appear  later  on. 

The  history  of  Max,  from  March,  191 8,  to  June,  1920,  can  be 
traced,  to  some  extent,  in  the  journals  of  the  time.  First  of  all,  in 
March,  1918,  an  obscure  paragraph  appeared  in  a  Vienna  news- 
paper, the  Neue  Freie  Presse^  to  the  effect  that  an  aeroplane  of  novel 
design,  '"hich  could  move  with  immense  swiftness,  and  seemed  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  much  heavier  loads  than  the  majority  of  such 
machines,  had  been  seen  hovering  over  the  neighbourhood  of  Linz, 
a  town  about  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Vienna,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  "  Another  one  of  these  mad  inventors,"  said  every  one, 
and  but  passing  attention  was  given  to  him,  for,  after  1914,  when 
aeroplanes  had  become  more  or  less  common  objects,  owing  '  the 
adaptation  of  the  gyroscope,  which  gave  equilibrium,  the  one 
thing  needed,  enthusiastic  aeronauts  were  common  enough  or;  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  only  near  fortifications  that  any  one  troubled 
about  their  presence  or  their  falling.  The  paragraph,  however, 
contained  some  elements  of  interest,  and  ran  thus  : 

"  An  aeroplane,  moving  at  a  rate  of  swiftness  almost 
incredible,  apparently  propelled  by  an  engine  with  consider- 
able power,  passed  over  this  town  yesterday  afternoon  heading 
north-west.  From  calculations  made  by  a  motorist  who 
happened  to  be  travelling  in  a  motor-car  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  air  machine,  it  was  estimated  that  the  speed  was  at 
least  8c  kilometres  an  hour.  It  is  understood  that  the 
machine  belonged  to  the  German  inventor  who  has  recently 
located  himself  near  Munich.  He  is  said  to  be  under  the 
special  vigilance  of  the  Bavarian  military  authorities." 
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The  next  incident  worth  recording  in  Max's  history  was  his 
appearance  near  the  fortified  camp  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and 
his  air-ship  was  then  described  as  circling  round  in  wide  rings, 
like  a  hawk  hovering  in  search  of  prey.  After  a  while  it  rose 
to  some  height  above  the  undulating  ground  between  Chalons  and 
the  German  frontier  and  disappeared.  The  eyes  of  many  a 
watchful  sentry,  and  the  field-glasses  and  telescopes  of  anxious 
officers,  were  turned  upon  the  object ;  but,  as  it  was  manoeuvring 
at  a  considerable  height,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  whether 
the  aeronaut  was  really  in  trouble  and  unable  to  manage  his 
machine  properly,  or  whether  the  movements  were  voluntary. 
Nearly  all  the  Continental  papers  reported  the  incident,  but  professed 
to  see  no  military  or  political  significance  in  it.  About  a  year  after 
this  there  were  rumours  of  secret  trials  by  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  interested  in  such  appliances,  and  their  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  Max  Schmidt  aeroplane  as  an  engine  of 
war.  It  was  stated  to  be  capable  of  carrying  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dynamite  or  melinite,  and  that  a  single  machine  would 
be  able  to  discharge  enough  explosives  to  wreck  a  large  city,  such 
as  London  or  Paris,  in  a  few  hours.  No  one,  however,  took 
much  notice  of  Max. 

But  the  crisis  in  England's  history  and  in  Max  Schmidt's 
career  happened  in  a  most  dramatic  fashion.  Early  in  the 
month  of  June,  1920,  a  large  air-ship  was  reported  by  the 
coastguards  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  near  Dover,  as  being  seen  off 
the  English  coast.  Apparently,  without  any  effort,  it  turned  away 
again  towards  the  Continent  in  an  easterly  direction,  moving  at 
a  great  speed.  A  few  days  later  one  of  the  General  S»eam 
Navigation  Company's  steamers,  bound  from  Bordeaux  to  London, 
reported  that  as  she  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
early  morning,  some  six  miles  east  of  Ramsgate,  an  air-ship 
swooped  down  quite  close  to  the  vessel,  and  after  performing 
some  curious  hawk-like  flights  it  disappeared  again,  heading 
south-east. 
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It  was  also  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  brought  forward  a  great 
Government  plan  for  the  increase  of  the  defer  ive  forces  of  this 
country,  including  a  plan  whereby  every  citizen  over  and  under  a 
certain  age  was  bound  to  serve  for  a  short  time  every  year,  and 
thus  qualify  for  th<i  defence  of  his  country.  The  country  was  in  a 
turmoil,  and  public  feeling  was  greatly  excited  in  favour  of  and 
against  the  idea.  Mary  of  those  who  wished  to  deny  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  take  a  part  in  the  defence  of  their  country  urged 
that  the  progress  of  science  and  the  multiplication  of  military 
air-machines  rendered  increase  of  personnel  unnecessary.  Said 
they:  "Just  build  a  few  more  air-ships,  which  can  in  a  few 
hours  wreck  any  town  or  destroy  any  army,  and  we  are  safe." 
"Neither  ships  at  Portsmouth  or  men  at  Aldershot  will  be  any 
good,"  they  argued,  "for  even  with  untold  millions  of  soldiers 
you  may  be  powerless  to  avert  a  national  disaster." 

"  Let  us  strengthen  our  aerial  navy,"  said  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  ;  "let  us  make  our  battle-ships  invulner- 
able from  above,  and  re-arm  the  artillery  with  the  new  guns 
capable  of  shooting  at  these  awful  machines  flying  above,  and  leave 
our  toiling  masses  free  from  the  horror  of  conscription.  All  this 
training  of  men  will  but  provide  material  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
thousand,  while  they  are  incapable  of  defending  themselves." 

There  was  some  force  in  these  arguments,  and  if  it  had 
been  for  Max  Schmidt  the  Government  might  have  been  defea.  d. 
Curiously  enough,  also,  the  catastrophe  of  June    i8th    to   some 
extent  proved  the  correctness  of  the  argument.     But,  writing  some 
two  years  later,  I  thank  God  for  Max  Schmidt  and  his  villainies. 

The  actual  day  of  the  outrage  at  the  War  Office  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  i8th,  1815,  105  years 
before.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  Premier  had  presided 
over  a  somewhat  agitated  Ci  net  Council,  for  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  uncertain,  and  there  were  threatenings  of 
riots  in  London  and  in  several  of  the  larger  provincial  cities,  and 
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the  situation  was  one  which  required  a  firm  hand  and  a  united 
policy.  Luckily,  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  strong  man  and 
cared  not  for  popular  clamour,  but  only  for  the  best  intcrcsti 
of  his  country.  At  any  rate,  at  this  crisis,  as  in  the  Boer  War, 
some  twenty  years  before,  he  did  not  fail  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  After  the  Cabinet  Council  at  noon,  the  chief  Ministers 
adjourned  to  the  War  Office,  and  there,  in  the  magnihcent 
room  fronting  Whitehall,  the  Council  was  held  which  was  to 
decide  the  great  question  on  which  the  fate  of  England  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  depended,  while  the  Continental 
nations,  with  their  large  conscript  armies,  were  waiting  most 
anxiously  for  the  result. 

The  morning  had  broken  cloudless  and  fine,  but  towards  noon 
some  heavy  clouds  appeared  in  the  north-west,  and  suddenly  the 
wind  shifted  almost  imperceptibly  round  to  the  north-east,  and 
one  of  those  thick,  smoky  hazes,  not  uncommon  in  summer  in 
London,  came  on.  It  was  vital  that  a  final  decision  should 
be  come  to  before  the  War  Minister  had  to  meet  the  House  of 
Commons  and  explain  the  decision  of  the  Government  at  3  o'clock, 
and  at  2.30  p.m.  the  Army  Council  and  the  chief  Ministers  were 
still  discussing  the  plans  and  policy  of  the  Government.  One 
after  another  the  electric  lights  had  been  turned  on,  and,  looking 
out  into  the  streets  at  2.45  p.m.,  it  might  have  been  an  evening  in 
December  instead  of  a  June  afternoon,  for  the  gloom  was  intense. 
A  great  murky  pall  hung  over  the  City.  Suddenly  a  distant 
thunder  clap  was  heard,  and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  came  out  of 
the  clouds  above.  A  moment  or  two  afterwards  some  telephone 
men,  working  on  the  roof  of  Whitehall  Court,  close  by,  saw  what 
might  have  been  a  gigantic  bird  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
river.  There  was  a  crouching  figure  seated  in  the  framework,  and 
so  closely  did  the  air-ship  pass  that  they  saw  distinctly  the  whirling 
propeller  of  the  machine  and  the  anxious,  strained  face  of  the 
manipulator.  As  to  exactly  what  happened  afterwards  no  two 
people  agree.     It  seems  that  suddenly  the  roof  of  the  War  Office 
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was  perforated  by  some  infinitely  strong  corrosive  fluid,  which, 
wherever  it  came  into  contact  vcuh  wood  or  anything  inflammable, 
caused  flames  to  burst  out.  There  was  no  noise  or  report  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  a  bomb  or  anything  of  an  explosive  nature. 
.Simply  a  fluid  dark  in  colo-.-  fie  cd  the  roof  and  fell  through 
into  the  large  room  below,  h'  <>lf  o  'er  only  one  end  of  the  large 
table   at   which    sat   the    i  a  •  '  finisters   and   their   military 

advisers.  Had  the  main  si  am  fai  ^n  centrally  no  sitter  at  that 
table  could  have  escaped.  The  it v  olashe;.,  however,  which  fell 
upon  the  now  honoured  vi  :n  .'>''■  J  v'th  deadly  effect. 
Vitriol,  or  even  the  most  coijc.-ntr.itec)  :u  ;,li  Known  to  science,  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  t'u  j  lociul,  death-dealing  liquid. 
iMoreover,  its  slightly  smoky  fumei  \  rc  intensely  poisonous  as 
well,  for  General  Stanton,  at.  old  fritnd  of  mine,  who  was  one 
of  the  survivors,  told  me  afterwards  that  the  skin  op  his  face  and 
even  inside  his  mouth  peeled  off. 

But  to  return  to  the  proper  narrative.  Wherever  the  fluid 
touched  the  stonework  it  made  channels  in  it  just  like  hot  water 
would  make  when  poured  over  a  block  of  ice.  Eventually  some 
fell  or  ran  out  on  to  the  pavement,  burning  and  killing  two 
passers-by — a  War  Office  clerk  and  a  poor  woman — and,  eating  a 
hole  through  the  wood  pavement  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  dis- 
appeared into  the  earth.  Almost  simultaneously  a  crash  was 
heard— here  I  take  my  narrative  from  Police  Constable  143  A.R., 
who  was  on  duty  in  Whitehall,  and  who  on  seeing  two  persons 
(M  down  had  rushed  out  into  the  street— and  the  flying  machine 
<it  Max  Schmidt  fell  headlong,  half  enveloping  a  newspaper 
cyclist,  who,  heedless  of  the  tragedy,  was  passing  by,  pedalling 
for  dear  life.  Every  one  near  the  spot  had  fled,  and  traffic, 
both  vehicular  and  pedestrian,  at  once  stopped  as  if  by  magic. 
Underneath  the  fragile-looking,  twisted  steel  rods  and  flapping 
canvas  the  police,  rushing  up,  looked  for  the  body  of  a 
man,  bruised  or  dead.  But  theie  was  no  body,  living  or 
dead,   to    be    found ;    nothing    but    hot    machinery    and 
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petrol  escaping  from  a  cracked  aluminium  tank.  There  were 
also  fragments  of  some  highly  glazed  pottery.  Where  was  the 
aeronaut  ?  Skywards  and  roofwards  turned  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
haze  was  now  clearing  and  the  sky  was  plainly  visible.  But  no 
one  wa-  in  sight.  It  is  clear  that  Max  could  not  have  fallen  and 
escaped  unhurt ;  besides,  human  beings  don't  fall  a  hundred  .cet 
or  so  on  to  roofs  or  pavement-:  and  walk  calmly  away.  In  short, 
where  was  Max  ? 

To  return  to  the  inside  of  the  Council-room  at  the  War 
Office.  Three  men  lay  dead — struck  down  as  Jf  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Their  flesh  was  discoK.ured  and  pock-marked  as 
if  burnt  with  acid.  Four  more  in  addition  were  unconscious, 
while  the  remaining  four,  including  the  Prime  Minister, 
seemed  dazed  ami  incoherent.  In  'ess  than  two  minutes 
after  the  liquid  had  touched  the  roof  the  firemen  had  rushed  up 
through  the  sky  staircase  and  searched  it.  No  one  was  there. 
Water  was  played  on  the  smoking  rafters  and  all  danger  of  fire 
at  once  averted.  Tiie  floors  lower  down  were  pock-marked  with 
splashes  of  the  liquid,  like  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  But  no  Max 
was  in  the  War  Office,  on  the  roof,  floors,  or  basement. 

Ten  minutes  -.fterwards  a  cordon  of  police  was  formed,  -^  id  a 
systematic  and  regular  search  began  of  houses  ard  roofs,  persons 
and  vehicles  within  a  radius  of  300  yards,  from  T Vafali^'ar  Square- 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  river 
No  trace  of  anything  was  found.  Experts,  hastily  sumi'ioncd 
declared  that  the  acid — if  acid  it  was — was  unknown  to  them. 
Liquid  nitrogen  in  some  manner  combined  with  radi  .  salts  was 
a  random  suggestion.  They  opined  that  the  author  of  the 
outrage  had  surely  been  blown  to  pieces.  But  vh  e  were  the 
pieces,  said  a  shrewd  ir^fpector  )f  police,  after  thi;  th  ory  iiad  been 
half  accepted.     Just  so  :  where  were  the  piec     ? 

♦  *•##«» 

The  House  of  Commons,  when  it  heard  the  uc  vs,  \sas  horror 
struck,  and  adjourned  till  six  o'clock.      Crowds  sur^^ed  round  the 
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public  buildings  till  the  Guards  had  to  be  doubled  out  from 
Wellington  Barracks  to  assis*  the  police. 

At  six  o'clock,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Every  available  space  was  filled  in  the  Chamber,  while  the 
galleries  had  never  been  so  crowded  in  the  memory  of  man.  For 
a  while  there  was  the  buzz  of  excited  conversation.  The  Oppo- 
sition felt  themselves  paralyzed  in  face  of  the  afternoon's  events. 
In  fact,  party  spirit  was  to  a  great  extent  annihilated  for  the 
moment.  Just  after  six  had  struck  on  Big  Ben  the  Speaker  took 
the  chair,  and  a  moment  afterwards  in  walked  the  Prime  Minister 
from  under  the  Press  Gallery,  paler  than  his  wont,  but  with 
a  sort  of  sad  smile  on  his  refined  features.  Obviously  still 
suffering  from  the  shock,  he  looked  like  a  man  aged  ten  years 
in  an  hour.  The  silence  ficceeding  the  cheers  which  greeted 
his  appearance  was  profound.  The  packed  benches  were  tense 
with  excitement.  "Whatever,  sir,  was  the  intention,"  the  Prime 
Minister  began,  "  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  extraordinary  outrage 
this  afternoon,  as  to  the  cause  of  which  I  know  no  more  than  any 
other  member  of  this  House,  I  am  determined  that  nothing 
shall  prevent  me  from  recommending  to  this  House  and  the 
country  the  absolutely  necessary  steps  by  which  we  hope  to 
institute  National  Service  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Personal  intimidation,  if  that  was  the  o^^'^ct  of  the 
scoundrel,  has  no  effect  upon  me."     (Prolonged  applai  .c.) 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  then  rose  and  formally 
congratulated  the  Premier  on  his  escape,  and  tactfully  agreed, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  the  second  reading  being  taken, 
adding,  however  (as  is  usual  in  such  cases),  he  and  his 
friends  reserved  their  right  to  amend  the  Bill  during  the 
Committee  stage. 

A  bold  member  rose  to  protest  against  the  weakness  of  the 
accredited  Opposition,  but  his  speech  was  drowned  in  angry 
tumult. 
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Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  House,  hardly  realizing  the 
change  which  had  come  over  its  feelings,  had  passed  by  484  to  1 3 
the  second  reading  of  the  National  Service  Bill. 

Thus  Max  Schmidt,  as  later  events  proved,  saved  England. 
His  spite  had  achieved  whft  all  the  eloquence  of  many 
great  men  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  Thus  does  Hate 
sometimes  defeat  its  own  object. 

•  •*♦*•• 

No  one  on  the  Continent  seemed  to  know  whence  Max  had 
come,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  must  have  started  from 
some  coast  adjacent  to  the  North  Sea  or  Channel.  His  preparations 
must  have  been  carefully  guarded  from  prying  eyes,  for  speculation 
in  the  Continental  Press  was  as  wild  as  that  in  British  journals. 
As  for  Bertha  Lustein,  she  was,  as  I  have  since  found  out, 
living  in  Southampton  at  the  time,  where  she  had  arrived  two 
days  earlier  from  Bremen  ;  and  when  she  left  for  New  York  the 
day  after  the  events  in  Whitehall,  Bertha  sent  mc  a  letter,  with 
plans  of  the  gyroscope,  which  Max  had  promised  a  year  before. 
That  is  how  I  got  to  know  something  about  Max  Schmidt's 
later  history,  and  why  I  think  he  still  lives.  Some  day  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  more,  when  I  have  seen  Bertha  Lustein  again. 
But  I  am  sure  that  Max  is  not  dead. 

But  what  happened  to  Max  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1920, 
when  his  air-ship  fell  ?  and  what  was  his  object  in  perpetrating 
the  outrage  ? 

The  mystery  of  Max  is  as  yet  unsolved. 
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THE   FLAG   OF  ENGLAND 

By  ALFRED   AUSTIN,   Poet  Laureate 

I. 

Unfurl  the  Flag  of  England, 

And  fling  it  to  the  breeze. 
Beloved  by  British  hearts  at  home. 

And  those  Beyond  the  Seas  ; 
The  symbol,  as  in  iges  gone, 

OF  reverence  for  the  Right, 
That  leads  men  ever  on  and  on 

Through  Liberty  to  Light. 

n. 

Its  folds  to  all  of  Friendship  speak. 

Of  enmity  to  none. 
Protection  for  the  wronged  and  weak. 

Wherever  shines  the  sun. 
And  when  the  "  Union  Jack  "  is  seen 

Rippling  o'er  wave  and  wind. 
Men  hail  it,  for  its  tidings  mean 

Peace  unto  all  Mankind. 

in. 

God  guard  the  Flag  of  England, 

The  Empire,  and  the  Throne, 
And  sister  Nations  far  away 

In  every  sea  and  zone  ! 
And  when  at  freshening  dawn  it  flies 

Anew  beneath  the  sky. 
Vow  we  once  more,  should  need  arise. 

To  strike  for  it,  and  die. 
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By     EDGAR    WALLACE 

"Marshy,"  said  Private  Smith,  "was  a  bit  out  of  our  class.  Claud 
was  bad ;  an'  Horace,  whose  father  drove  his  own  brougham,  was 
bad;  but  Marshy  was  the  limit. 

"It  wasn't  that  Marshy  put  on  side,  or  talked  religion,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  'e  was  a  born  policeman.  Used  to  read 
detective  stories,  and  prowl  about  the  town  seein'  who  got  drunk, 
an'  come  an'  tell  the  provost  corporal.  One  night  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  row  in  town.  Nobby  Clark  and  one  or  two  young  fellers  in 
'  B  '  Company  had  a  little  dispute  with  the  landlord  of  the  'Rose 
an'  Crown.'  Nobby  said  he'd  paid  an'  the  landlord  said  he  hadn't; 
and  Nobby  said  that  a  man  who  robbed  a  widder  was  bad,  but  a 
man  who  robbed  a  soldier  was  no  man  at  all;  an'  Nobby  asked  if 
this  was  the  beer  they  used  to  poison  the  rats  with,  an'  if  it  was,  it 
was  cruel ;  and  Nobby  said,  '  Well,  you'd  better  come  over  an'  put 
me  out.' " 

Smithy  recited  all  this  breathlessly,  and  proceeded,  leaving  the 
gaps  to  be  filled: 

"  Nobby  said  'e  hoped  it'd  be  a  lesson  to  the  landlord,  an'  it 
was  all  his  own  fault,  an'  advised  him  go  an'  bathe  it  with  cold 
water,  an'  then  me  an'  another  feller  got  Nobby  away  an'  took  him 
back  to  barracks. 

"That  night,  about  twelve,  when  we  was  all  asleep,  in  come 
the  provost  corporal  with  a  file  of  the  guard  an'  pulls  Nobby  out 
of  bed  an'  put  him  in  the  guard  room. 

"'What  for?'  said  Nobby,  very  sleepily. 

"'Creatin'  a  disturbance  in  town,'  sez  the  policeman,  an'  then 
it  come  out  that  Marshy  shaddered  Nobby  back  to  barrack  an' 
gave  him  away. 

"We  was  so  flabbergasted,"  admitted  Smithy,  frankly,  "that 
we  said  nothin'  to  Marshy;  no  more  did  Nobby  when  he  came 
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back  from  orderly  room  with  seven  days'  C,B.  and  pay  stopped  for 
the  glass  he  broke. 

"  All  the  fellers  gave  Marshy  the  cold  shoulder  when  'e  came 
into  the  canteen  for  his  dinner  pint,  but  Nobby  walked  uo  to  him 
an'  looks  at  him  very  admiring. 

"'So  you're  a  detective,  are  you.  Marshy  ?'  'e  sez. 

"  Marshy  looked  uncomfortable,  but  gave  a  grin.  '  Only  in  a 
small  way.  Nobby,'  'e  sez,  and  Nobby  nodded  his  head. 

"'How  do  you  do  it,'  sez  Nobby.  We  had  all  gathered  round 
expectin'  the  fun.  Nobby  always  talks  nice  to  a  feller  before  he 
hits  him,  so  we  waited;  and  Fatty  Green  peeped  out  of  the  door 
and  said  that  the  Sergeant  on  Canteen  duty  was  talkin'  to  his  girl 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building — so  that  was  all  right.  But  to 
everybody's  surprise  Nobby  didn't  do  anything.  In  fact,  he  was  as 
pleasant  as  pleasant  could  be,  an'  got  Marshy  talkin'  about  his  rich 
relations  before  we'd  recovered  from  our  surprise.  So  the  fellers 
sort  of  melted  away,  an'  Spud  Murphy,  who  isn't  a  b?d  feller  at. 
heart,  said  that  he  thought  Nobby  was  losing  his  dash.  I  thought 
so  too  when  I  sat  there  listenin'  to  Nobby  askin'  questions  about 
the  detective  business. 

"An'  the  end  of  it  was  that  Marshy  and  Nobby  got  quite  good 
pals,  and  Marshy  lent  Nobby  books  about  detectives.  I  got  rather 
fed  up  with  Nobby,  especially  when  he  started  going  out  in  the 
evenings  with  Marshy.  It  appears  that  Marshy  was  a  sleuth 
hound,  an'  having  taken  a  fancy  to  Nobby,  was  teaching  him  the 
business,  and  they  used  to  go  out  sleuthing  together. 

"Of  course,  I  knew  that  Nobby  had  some  game  on,  and  when 
on<i  day  he  comes  to  me,  an'  sez  that  Marshy  had  made  a  big  dis- 
covery about  one  of  the  officers,  I  saw  trouble  ahead  for  Marshy. 

"'What  do  you  think  of  Rinky?'*  sez  Nobby,  solemnly 
one  day. 

"'He's  a  very  nice  chap.' 
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"'Ah  !'  scz  Nobby,  mysterious  as  anything;  then  'e  sez  ; 

"'Have  you  noticed  his  hunted  look  ? ' 

'"No,*  I  sez,  surprised,  'what's  hunting  him  ?' 

"'Ah,'  sez  Nobby,  more  mysterious,  'what  about  his  wild 
eyes  ? ' 

"I  thought  a  bit. 

'"He  was  wild  at  kit  inspection  yesterday,  certainly,'  I  sez, 
'  but  mostly  he  was  wild  with  his  mouth — I  'eard  him  saying  to 
you ' 

"'Never  mind  about  that,'  sez  Nobby,  hastily,  'if  the  shirt 
belonged  to  you,  and  if  the  number  was  rubbed  out,  I  don't  know 
how  it  came  on  to  my  bed — it's  one  of  the  mysteries  that  even 
old  Marshy  can't  find  out.'  It  came  out  from  what  Nobby  said 
that  Marshy  had  found  out  something  about  Captain  Rink.  Just 
at  that  time  we  were  havin'  a  bit  of  quarrel  with  Germany,  an'  it 
appears  that  Marshy  found  out  that  Rinky  was  a  traitor — yes, 
you  can  laugh,  and  so  did  I  inside  me,  but  Nobby  was  as  glum  as 
an  owl,  and  I  couldn't  make  out  whether  he  was  serious  or  not. 
It  came  about  this  way.  Tiny  White,  who  is  Rinky's  servant, 
was  took  ill,  an'  had  to  go  into  hospital,  and  Marshy  got  the  job 
till  Tiny  came  out  again. 

"One  mornin*  when  he  was  tidyin'  up,  an*  sniffin'  round  the 
Captain's  rooms,  he  made  the  discovery.  Marshy 's  great  line  of 
business  is  blottin'  paper.  With  a  bit  of  blottin'  paper  and  a 
tew  footprints  he  can  tell  whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
committed  the  crime,  and  how  long  ago  it  was  since  it  was 
committed.  He'd  nosed  through  the  Captain's  correspondence, 
tried  all  the  drawers  in  the  desk,  and  was  looking  about  the  room 
when  he  spotted  a  letter  standing  on  the  mantelpiece  waiting  to 
be  posted.  He  took  it  down  and  looked  at  it.  And  then  he 
gave  a  start.     It  was  addressed  to 

"Schmidt  and  Echarostein, 

"  Upper  Thames  St.,  E.C. 
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"  *  Hello,'  sez  Marshy,  •  Germans  !  * 

"You  see,  he  knew  in  a  minute.  It  had  just  been  written. 
Marshy  being  a  born  detective  could  tell  that.  Besides  he'd  seen 
the  Captain  writin'  it.  So  Marshy  looked  round  for  footprints,  and 
there  bein'  none  owing  to  the  carpet  on  the  floor,  he  examined 
the  blotting  paper.  And  then  he  made  the  biggest  discovery  of 
all,  for  tearing  off  the  top  sheet  and  holdin'  it  up  to  the  light  he 
made  out  these  very  words  : 

" '.  .  .  but  I  will  send  the  plans  to-morrow.' 

"Marshy  was  beside  hisself  with  joy  an'  came  and  told  Nobby, 
and  Nobby  said  it  was  very  serious. 

" '  It's  the  plans  of  these  bloomin'  barracks,  an'  he's  going  to 
sell  'em  to  Germany  ! '  sez  Marshy  very  excited. 

" '  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  sez  Nobby,  '  we  shall  be  in  a  nice  hole 
if  Germany  gets  them  plans — what  with  them  knowin'  which  is 
the  quarter-master's  stores,  an'  which  is  the  gymnasium,  an' 
which  is  the  front  gate,  an'  which  is  the  married  quarters.  It 
Germany  gets  them  plans,  the  first  thing  they'll  do  v/ill  be  to  shell 
the  Canteen,  and  half  the  bloomin'  regiment  will  be  decimated.' 

"So  they  laid  their  heads  together  to  see  what  they  would  do. 
Marshy  had  got  a  plan,  but  wouldn't  tell  Nobby  what  it  was — but 
that  was  Nobby 's  fault  because  Nobby  would  keep  on  talking 
about  halving  the  reward  they  were  going  to  get,  and  Marshy 
said  that  if  there  was  any  rewards  floating  about  he  could  very 
well  look  after  them  single-handed. 

"And  that's  how  Nobby  got  out  of  it,"  explained  Smithy, 
admiringly. 

"  Marshy's  plan  was  to  wait  till  the  next  day,  an'  when  Rinky 
wrote  the  letter,  to  snafile  it,  and  take  it  straight  to  the  Colonel. 

"  It  was  a  most  anxious  day  for  poor  old  Marshy. 

"  When  the  Captain  came  in  from  the  ten  o'clock  parade,  he 
found  his  room  all  tidied  and  spick  and  span. 

"  You  see.  Marshy  had  got  so  excited  that  he  couldn't  sleep, 
and  was  up  at  daybreak. 
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"  The  Captain  was  very  pleased,  and  said  so. 

*'  'You  needn't  wait.  Marsh,*  he  said,  sittin'  down  to  his  desk. 

"•Beg  pardon,  sir,'  sez  Marshy,  very  agitated,  'can't  I 
stay,  sir.' 

" '  Why  ? '  sez  Rinky,  astonished. 

" '  I  want  to  see  you  write,  sir,'  sez  Marshy,  all  of  a  tremble. 
'It's  so  pretty,  sir.* 

"The  Captain  stared. 

"'Get  out  of  this,  you  big-footed  rooster,'  he  roars,  being  very 
short  in  his  temper,  an'  Marshy  bolted. 

"He  waited  about  in  the  corridor  for  a  while,  then  plucking 
up  his  courage  he  tiptoed  back  and  opened  the  door  without 
knocking. 

"What  Marshy  saw  brought  his  heart  into  his  mouth,  so  to 
speak,  for  there  was  the  Captain,  with  a  big  blue  plan  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  he  was  busy  making  marks  on  it.  Rinky  heard 
Marshy  gasp,  and  turned  round  quick.  He  didn't  say  anything, 
but  Marshy  told  Nobby  that  he  gave  a  glare  like  a  true  criminal, 
and  before  Marshy  could  ask  if  there  was  any  letters  to  post, 
Rinky  had  caught  him  a  whack  on  the  head  with  the  'Manual  of 
Military  Law  fwith  amendments).' 

"  Marshy  spent  the  next  ten  minutes  in  a  horrid  state  of  mind. 
Suppose  the  Captain  didn't  give  him  the  letter  to  post  ?  That  was 
the  fear;  and  when  he  heard  Rinky  shouting  over  the  balcony 
of  the  Officers'  quarters  :  'Marsh  !  come  here,  you  foolish  fellow* 
— not  exactly  them  words,  but  meanin'  the  same — he  wondered 
what  was  goin'  to  happen. 

"'Take  this  letter  to  the  post,'  he  sez,  an'  handci  him  a  fat 
envelope. 

"Marshy  had  just  time  to  look  at  the  address.  It  was  to  the 
Germans,  and  was  marked  'Urgent.' 

"'Yessir,'  mutters  Marshy,  an^J  bolts  away  as  hard  as  he  could. 
He  had  to  pass  the  orderly  room,  an'  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
Colonel  and  the  Adjutant  were  just  coming  out. 
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"•Beg  pardon,  lir,'  sez  Marshy,  bursting  up  to  them.  He  was 
all  of  a  shake. 

•'The  Colonel  looks  at  him  an*  said  nothin'. 

••'What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  this? '  sez  the  Adjutant. 

•'•A  plot,  sir,'  gasps  M  ..shy. 

"•A  what?* 

"'A  plot — sellin*  the  bloomin*  plans  to  Germany,  sir,'  sez 
Marshy,  shakin'  like  jelly. 

"The  Colonel  looked  at  the  Adjutant,  and  the  Adjutant  looked 
at  the  Colonel,  and  then  something  occurred  to  the  Adjutant. 

"*0h,  I  see — you're  the  detective  man?' 

"'Yessir.* 

"•And  you've  discovered  somebody  selling  plans? ' 

"'Ycssir,*  sez  Marshy,  gettin*  his  breath. 

"♦Plans  of  what?* 

"'The  barracks,  sir.* 

"The  Colonel  got  red  in  the  face  tryin'  not  to  laugh. 

"•Who's  the  villain.  Marsh?'  he  sez. 

•"Rinky— I  mean  Captain  Rink.  Here  they  are,  sir,'  and 
Marshy  handed  over  the  envelope. 

"Both  the  officers  looked  at  the  address,  and  both  of  tbcm 
laughed  till  Marshy  thought  they  was  never  going  to  stop. 
•  *  »  *  •»« 

"That  night,  when  me  and  Nobby  was  sittin*  together  in  ihc 
canteen.  Marshy  came  in. 

"  •  Marshy,"  sez  Nobby,  sadly,  •  we're  goin*  to  give  you  a  barrack- 
room  Court  Martial,'  he  sez.  •  We'd  like  to  wait  till  the  new  patent 
refrigerator  comes  from  the  German  chap  in  Upper  Thames  Street; 
an'  we'd  like  to  wait  till  the  new  meat  store,  what  you  found  the 
plans  of,  is  built;  but  on  second  consideration  we've  decided  that 
you've  got  to  go  through  it  to-night.'" 
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CHIEF  HIKI'S  FIRST  CHRISTMAS 

A  Memory  op  the  South  Seas 
By  Sir  GILBERT  PARKBR 

Wb  were  very  good  friends.  Hiki  vis  amiable,  and  I  was 
interesting— that  is,  I  was  interesting  to  Hiki.  I  had  tales  to  tell 
oflands  which  Hiki  had  never  seen,  and  he  had  a  receptive,  if 
primitive,  mind.  I  was  not  wholly  selfish  in  cultivating  Hiki's 
friendship,  though  I  confess  to  an  underlying  resolve  to  get  from 
him  the  inner  history  of  certain  foreign  dealings  with  his  country 
when  he  was  Chief-Counsellor  to  King  Kono.  For  Hiki  was  no 
longer  Chief-Counsellor.  He  had  been  dismissed,  and  another 
counseUed  in  his  stead.  But  he  was  also  a  prisoner  now.  So  far 
as  could  be  seen,  he  was  an  amenable,  if  not  contented,  prisoner. 
Assisted  by  all  the  arts  of  a  skilful  civilization,  I  could  not  break 
down  his  guard  of  secrecy.  He  was  ever  smiling  in  face,  in  flesh 
bountiful  and  joyous,  and  he  had  an  air  of  singular  simplicity  ;  but 
he  was  no  babe  in  intellect,  no  bird  in  the  net  of  the  fowler  :  he 
had  a  mind  not  to  be  seduced. 

I  had  come  to  visit  him  with  the  consent  of  King  Kono,  who, 
if  he  suspected  my  purposes,  never  sought  to  frustrate  them.  He 
knew  Hiki  better  than  did  I.  Defeated  on  every  hand,  tJicrr 
came  a  time  when  I  lent  myself  to  enjoying  Hiki  as  a  man  and 
not  as  a  combination-lock.  This  was  better ;  for,  though  Hiki 
had  ever  been  placid,  he  was  henceforth  more  spontaneous,  less 
deliberate  m  his  words.  I  noticed  that  when  I  came  to  see  him 
in  my  honour  he  flourished  a  /ia-/ia  of  flowers  on  his  brawny  chest' 
and  a  gay  pandanus  flower  in  his  ear  ;  that  the  iava  which  he 
gave  me  was  touched  to  his  lips  first ;  and  that  he  laughed  a  low 
soft  laugh  which  shook  his  ample  sides  when  he  saw  me  drink. 
On  these  occasions  he  met  mc  with  the  happy  greeting,  "  Ta/ofa  ! 
Talofa  !  "  and  dismissed  me  with  an  "  0/a  /  Ta/o/ii  f  Qfa  !"  and  we 
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lat  at  each  other's  feet,  each  Paul  and  each  Gamalu  I  grew 
ashamed  of  my  past,  and  he  of  his  future.  I  learned  the  greatness 
of  the  only  pure  communism  that  the  world  knows — this  that 
these  Whitsunday  Islands  held — the  severe  simplicity  of  justice; 
of  lihtrte^  (g(ilitt\  fraternttiy  in  an  unwritten  constitution,  but 
given  in  word  of  mouth  by  the  gods  that  made  the  Man  of  the 
Cosmos,  the  forefather  of  this  race.  In  return  he  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  the  sacred  legend  of  the  Beginning,  and  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Messiah,  and  art,  and  science,  and  clothes  and  Christunity  ; 
and,  hearing,  he  grew  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  and  his  nakedness 
— for  behind  Hiki's  sensuous  face  was  a  great  heart,  a  mind  big 
with  primitive  conceptions. 

"Master,"  he  said  to  mc  in  his  own  mel'ow  tcnguc,  "my 
cars  are  open,  and  my  hea.t  keeps  thinking.  Like  tht-  'ird  ..f  the 
yellow  wing  you  have  travelled  tar.  You  fax  hceii  the  cities 
where  houses  are  as  bees  in  the  almond  tree,  aiid  where  there  be 
dweUings  for  .Alatoa  the  Great  One,  and  the  Three  God,,  for  whom 
\n  the  world  rejoice  !  .  .  .  Beloved,  once  proud  dreams  came  to 
mc,  but  they  passed  away.  The  stone  received  thetn  not,  nor  the 
white  tappa-cloth  the  tracing  of  them.  Of  the  thing  of  iron  that 
cries,  and  winders,  never  tiring,  though  it  bears  mighty  burdens, 
of  stamping  horses  and  of  mighty  council  halls,  we  have  none  ;  and 
nothing  is  written,  and  the  old  men  forget.  The  white  heathen 
has  passed  us  in  the  race.  We  are  foolish  :  but  our  bodies  desire 
the  sun,  and  our  children  have  loved  us,  and  we  make  battle  and 
we  die    ,    .    .    and  we  die." 

And  I,  sick  at  the  moment  of  many  products  of  civilization, 
replied,  not  profanely  :  "  Is  tint  the  life  more  than  meat^  and  the  hoh 
than  raiment?^*  And  I  praised  him  and  his  people,  and  the  flush 
of  the  forest  about  us,  and  the  paradise-birds  that  perched  above 
us,  and  the  slumber  of  days  on  this  opal  shore.  And  I  said  : 
"O,  Hiki,  my  brother,  the  things  that  be  written,  or  hewn 
in  stone,  or  trailed  with  rainhnw  brush  upon  the  tappa-cloth, 
and  the  smoke  of  the   iron   that  cries,  and   the   earthy   temples 
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of  the  Three   Gods,  they  are   as  dust   beside  the  thoughts  in 
the   mind    of  him    who    licth    on    the    breast    of  nature,    and 
knoweth  her  voice;    or  the  sharp  battle-cry  of  men  who  strain 
flesh  to  flesh  till  blood  be  spilt  and  one  hath  victory.     And  is  not 
our  God  thy  Alatoa  the  Great  One,  though  we  add  unto  His 
household  ?     And  is  not  love,  and  the  begetting  of  children,  and 
the  hospitable  land,  pleasant  and  righteous  before  all  things?" 
But   Hiki  shook  his  head,    and    his  eyes  sorrowed,   though 
his  mouth   laughed   low.      Afterwards  I  knew  that  Hiki's  wife 
and  child    had    been   carried    from    him    when    he    was    made 
captive,  and  that  a  sickness  had   fallen  on  them  and  they  died 
Wherefore   he   had   put   earth    upon   his   head,   and,   when   the 
time  of  mourning  was  passed,  laughed  again.     How  should  I  know 
what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  asked  me  to  teU  him  over  and  over 
again  the  Legend  of  Christmas,  and  all  we  ken  of  the  wise  pilgrims 
and  the  Kings  who  came  out  of  the  East  to  lay  gifts  before  Him 
th.it  told  men  they  should  live  for  ever,  and  cry  Taiofa  J  to  each 
other  beyond  the  swinging  portals  which  we  call  Life !    I  told  him 
what  he  wished  to  hear  ;  and  his  face  was  mirthful,  and  he  said  : 
"The  day  of  Christmas,  is  it  near  at  hand,  my  brother?"  and 
I  answered  :  "Seven  times  the  sun  shall  rise  and  fall,  and  then  is 
that  day." 

I  saw  him  again  soon  after,  and  he  drank  much  kava,  and  said 
the  island  was  a  prison,  and  that  he  would  travel.  And  I  smiled 
at  his  humour,  as  I  thought  it,  and  replied  that  King  Kono's 
guards  had  spears  of  mickle  edge  and  keen  ;  but  he  waved  his  hand 
towards  me,  then  put  it  on  his  heart  and  said  :  "The  will  of  Hiki 
IS  strong,  and  his  soul  is  sick  for  travel.  It  is  my  will,  and  I  will 
go  m  peace.     I  shall  go,  because  it  is  my  will." 

And  I  answered:  "The  heart  of  Hiki  is  light;  he  hath  a 
jesting  tongue,"  and  after  pleasant  words  I  left  him. 

Then  it  chanced  that  I  wandered  to  another  portion  of  the 
island,  and  did  not  return  until  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day,  when 
I   learned  that    King   Kono  would,  early  in  the  morning,  offer 
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pardon  to  Chief  Hiki,  if  he  promised  fealty.  So,  in  the  early 
morning,  the  King's  Talking-man  with  myself  and  many  people, 
idle  and  blithe,  went  to  Hiki's  prison-house. 

Outside,  the  Talking-man  called  to  Hiki  to  con-.e  forth  and  hear 
the  command  of  the  King.  The  people  of  his  ibland  also  called 
Jocundly  for  their  fat  Chief,  their  well-beloved  Hiki.  There  was 
no  answer.  The  guards  drew  aside  the  lappa  curtain,  and  we 
entered. 

With  his  face  turned  towards  the  East,  Hiki  sat  with  a 
calabash  of  kava  in  his  hands.  And  the  people  were  merry  at  the 
sight— they  did  not  know  at  the  moment  that  the  bowl  was  full— 
and  they  cried  :  »'  Hiki  of  the  joyful  bowl !  He  sleeps  !  "  They 
laughed  and  called  him ;  but  he  did  not  wake.  And  he  never 
waked — never. 

It  was  his  will  to  go,  and  he  went  because  it  was  his  will ; 
neither  sickness  nor  disease,  nor  any  other  thing  had  prevailed, 
but  only  the  will  of  his  soul. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHER 
UNDERGROUND 

By    MOSTYN    T.    PIQOTT 


I've  noticed  cv'ry  now  and  then 

That  people  in  a  train 
Survey  their  fellow-countrymen 

With  icicle  disdain, 
But  though  this  sort  of  thing  is  done 

In  manner  rudely  cool 
Last  Saturday  I  met  the  one 

Exception  to  the  rule. 

*Twas  mine  to  see  my  vis-a-vis. 

While  travelling  on  the  Tube 
Bestow  as  sweet  a  smile  on  me 

As  sugar  known  as  "cube." 
He  smiled  and  smiled,  and  I,  in  view 

Of  Shakespeare's  famous  line. 
Said  'neath  my  breath,  "  I  see  in  you 

A  villain  superfine." 

He  beamed  on  folks  on  either  hand 
As   towards  "the  Bush"  we  went; 

Each  station  saw  his  smile  more  bland 
And  more  benevolent. 

I  could  not  stand  this  chucklehcad 
For  any  longer  while 

And  so  I  leaned  across  and  said, 
"Pray  tell  me  why  you  smile." 
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HiH  grin  impinged  on  either  ear 

As  thus  he  made  reply, 
"I  smile  because  the  current  year 

Contains  but  one  July. 
The  world  is  such  a  pleasant  place 

In  which  to  sit  and  sit 
That  smiles  envelope  all  my  face 

Whene'er  I  think  of  it. 

"I  smile  because  in  classic  phrase 

The  porters  do  not  »peak 
And  smile  because  the  quarter-days 

Don't  come  three  times  a  week. 
I  smile  because  a  saveloy's 

Ingredients  are  unknown 
And  smile  to  think  that  the  Savoy's 

Not  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

"  I  smile  because  the  Cabinet 

Their  salaries  are  paid 
And  smile  because  my  paroquet 

No  egg  has  ever  laid. 
I  smile  to  think  that  guiltless  men 

Are  frequently  discharged 
And  that  the  Zoo's  hyana-dcn 

Has  lately  been  enlarged. 

"  I  smile  to  think  long  pedigrees 

Keep  people  nice  and  warm 
And  smile  because  the  A.B.C.'s 

Not  in  three-volume  form. 
I  smile  to  think  that  ^kip^^me  lambs 

Have  never  heard  of  mint 
And  that  most  prepaid  telegrams 

Are  of  a  pinkish  tint. 
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**I  smile  to  think  that  the  result 

Of  three  plui  three  is  six 
And  that  the  average  adult 

Possesses  candlesticks. 
I  smile  because  the  Earth's  as  round 

As  e'er  it  was  before 
And  smile  because  the  Underground — 

Do  you  want  any  more?" 

Although  I  felt,  I  don't  deny, 

My  patience  sorely  tried 
I  chivalrously  said  that  I 

Was  more  than  satisfied. 
Lest  his  philosophy  should  push 

Me  to  some  harsh  remark, 
Although  my  goal  was  Shepherd's  Bush, 

I  left  at  Holland   Park. 

Moral  : 

Acquaintance,  this  shall  show  to  you. 
Should  not  be  lightly  scraped. 

For  you  may  hit  on  someone  who 
From  Bedlam  has  escaped. 
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A    LONG   JOURNEY 

By   TOM   BROWNE 

Kerv  slow  train  on  a  local  line 
OUARD  (during  a  dispute  with  a  aarcaslic  passenger):  "Well,  sir.  I've  been  on  this  train, 

boy  and  man,  for  thirty  five  years " 

PASSENOER:  "Good  heavens,  man!     What  station  did  you  start  from'" 
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MADAM    COLUMBINE 

By  E.   FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE 
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PHILLADA   FLOUTS   ME 

By  STEPHEN   REIO 
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AT  THE  ZOO 

By  CARTON   MOORE-PARK 

Ethel:  "Gran'dao,  is  the  Baby  Elephant  born  very  old?' 
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UNCLE  PETER 

By  JEAN    MIDDLEMAS:J 

••He  hot  asked  me  to  marry  him.  Uncle  Peter.  Oh,  I  am  so 
happy — lo  happy  !     I  do  love  him— love  him  with  all  my  heart." 

She  danced  round  the  table  as  she  spoke,  then  she  put  her  arm 
round  an  elderly  man,  who  was  standing  against  a  bureau  In  the 
window,  and  kissed  him. 

She  was  a  blithesome,  fair-haired  little  beauty,  who  was  the 
joy  of  her  father,  and  of,  the  so-called.  Uncle  Peter,  who  lived  with 
them. 

••You  are  not  half  pleased,  Nunk;  and  yet  you  and  father  have 
always  said  that  if  I  and  Bert  Symons  came  together  the  old  feud 
between  the  Symonses  and  the  Blandys  would  be  forgotten,  and 
friendship  riveted  for  aye." 

••Just  so— just  so.  There  could  be  no  further  feud  if  love  and 
marriage  came  to  quench  it.  Symons  is  a  well-to-do  yoiog 
architect.     You  are  doing  well  for  yourself,  Annie." 

••Why  do  you  talk  in  that  dry,  cold  way,  as  if  you  were 
discussing  the  sale  of  a  bale  of  goods  ?  If  Bert  is  a  well-to-do 
architect,  isn't  my  dad  a  well-to-do  engraver  ?  Hasn't  he  g(  t 
quite  as  much  money  as  Bert — perhaps  more  ?  " 

••Just  so — just  so,"  repeated  Uncle  Peter.  ••Engraving  pays 
well — and  the  old  quarrel,  fifty  years  ago,  was  about  the  engraving 
of  a  picture." 

••  For  gracious'  sake.  Uncle  Peter,  don't  refer  to  that  old  quarrel 
now.  I  do  not  believe  Bert  knows  anything  about  it.  Please — 
please  be  glad.  It  quite  damps  my  joy  to  see  you  look  so  grave 
anc  glum.  Get  out  of  the  past  and  live  once  more  in  the  oresent, 
dear,  good  Unch  mine." 

Again  she  threw  her  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him,  but 
Annie's  kisses  scarcely  seemed  to  bring  the  look  of  satisfied  content 
they  had  been  wont  to  bring.     There  was  a  trouble  lying  athwart 
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old  Peter'i  usual  geniality,  wh^rh  Annie  Blandy  could  not  penetrate 
— a  trouble,  too,  which  had  apparently  come  to  him  since  she  went 
out  love-making  in  the  meadow  about  an  hour  asyne,  but  of 
which,  though  the  signt  were  evident,  he  did  not  feel  as  if  he 
could  trust  himself  to  speak. 

**0h.  Uncle  Peter,  are  you  not  glad  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
Bert  ? " 

"Very  glad,  little  Annie." 

The  tone  was  so  cold  that  the  girl  stared  at  him.  What  had 
happened  to  change  him  i 

"I  wish  Dad  would  come  in — he  would  be  glad  and  give  me 
joy,"  she  said. 

"Yes;  I  wish  Dad  would  come  in,"  he  echoed,  in  the  same 
spiritless  tone. 

"Has  anything  happened  to  Dad  ?  Do  you  know  anything?" 
she  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Happened  to  Dad  ?  Oh,  no  ;  what  should  have  happened  ? 
Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"Uncle  Peter,  if  you  go  on  like  this  I  shall  shake  you,"  she 
cried,  excitedly. 

"  Dear  child — dear  child — pray  don't  give  way.  Quite  time 
enough  when — but  there,  there.  Dad  is  all  right." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  something  dreadfully  wrong.  You 
wicked  old  man,  not  to  tell  me  what  it  is ;  and  I,  who  was  so 
madly,  gloriously  happy — to  have  all  my  bright  hopes  shattered." 

"  Stop,  little  Annie — don't  begin  to  cry,  there  is  a  good,  dear 
girl.  Your  hopes  shdl  not  be  shattered  if  Uncle  Peter  can  help 
it.  Always  faithf  *  little  Annie — always  faithful — never  falters 
or  falls  away.     Kiss  me  again,  little  one." 

"  I  can't  make  you  out  a  bit.  What  on  earth  does  it  all 
mean  ?     Explain  the  riddle  to  me,  for  mercy's  sake." 

"  There  is  no  riddle — everything  is  plain  as  the  stars  in  Heaven 
or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide — only  old  Peter  at  fault,  only  old 
Peter.     How  could  he  have  diverged  out  of  the  straight  way  ?  " 
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mv.S  ^J^f    Vf  he  ^id  Annie  was  becoming  more  and  .nore 
my.t.fi«i  «id  frightened.     She  wa.  beginning  to  fear  that  the  old 
man  had  gone  out  of  hi.  mind.     Several  time  s  she  looked  anxiously 
at  the  door,  hop.ng  that  she  heard  her  father's  step  on  the  stair 
as  It  was  his  usual  time  for  coming  in  to  tea. 

Peter  noticed  her  anxious  glance,  and  said,  bitterly  • 
"Not  to^ay.  little  Annie-he  wiU  not  come  to-dav.      He 
has  gone  to  London  on  some  important  business";  an  :       lauirlied 
a  shrill,  false  laugh  that  filled  the  girl's  heart  with  av 

The  town  in  which  the  Blandys  had  for  more  tiian  a  century 
earned  on  the  art  of  engraving  with  unique  success  was  some 
twenty  m:l.s  from  the  metropolis.  Peter,  when  a  boy  had,  bein^ 
a  foundling,  been  adopted  and  taught  by  the  then  reigning  Blandy 
He  had  become  as  great  a  proficient  in  turning  out  first-class  work 
as  was  his  master. 

During  the  wear  and  tear  of  years  he  had  drifted  into  "  Uncle 
Peter,  and  was  the  honoured  and  welMoved  representative  of  all 
that  was  creditable  and  respectable  and  solid  in  the  well-known 
and  artistic  business.  But  for  Peter  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  how  things  migh^  have  gone      It  was  his  head  and  strong 

aT      "'^^i'^*'?  /^"'    ^'^'    ^     *"    ^^g*^^^'^'-.  ^°'">   though 
Andrew    Blandy-little    Ann..',  fa.ner-had  inherited    all    the 

cleverness  of  generations  of  i^.st-rate  engravers,  he  was  a  bit  of  a 

spendthrift  and  soirc  -'hat  un.  lablc  in  money  matters.     Now.  if 

old  Peter  was  losing  '   •,  head.  God  help  the  long-established  firm  ! 

bo  thought  Annie  as  she  looked  at  him,  for  she  knew  full  well 
how  matters  stood,  and.  as  she  gazed  on  the  old  man's  pallid  face, 
noticed  his  shaking  hands,  and  heard  him  gibbering  what  seemed 
to  her  as  incoherent  nonsense,  she  trembled. 

Yet  Peter's  brain  was  in  as  active  a  condition  as  ever,  quite  as 
ready  to  grip  a  difficult   situation  as  it  had  been  twenty  years 

\mTx  °^  ^  r°''°.?  '^°°''  '^'  ^'«*''°"'  ^''"^^^  'o  frightening 
I'ttle  Anme  that,  able  no  longer  to  endure  the  strain,  she  ran 

downstairs-mto  the  street,  away  to  the  architect's  office,  where 
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she  knew  she  would  find  Bert,  as  he  had  told  her  he  had  some 
work  to  finish. 

**  Bert,  Bert — do  come.  Peter  is  so  odd  and  strange.  I  am 
quite  frightened.     I  believe  he  is  going  silly." 

"Nonsense,  Annie.  Peter  silly — why,  he  has  the  cleverest 
head  in  Dalstoke.  Sit  down  a  bit,  dearie,  while  I  finish  this 
drawing ;  then  we  will  go  and  interview  Peter  together.  You 
will  not  be  firightened  if  I  am  with  you — eh,  girlie  ? " 

Bert  Symons  was  a  good-looking,  self-reliant  young  fellow, 
who  loved  a  dependent  woman. 

No  sufiragettes  or  up-to-date  girls  for  him  ! 

Annie's  answer  pleased  him,  as  while  he  bent  over  his  drawing 
she  smoothed  his  hair  and  whispered  : 

"  Darling  Bert,  of  course  I  am  quite  safe  if  you  are  by,  with 
your  strong  arm  about  me.  I  will  stay  a  little  if  you  do  not 
mind.     Peter  says  the  Dad  has  gone  to  London." 

"So." 

"  He  never  told  me  he  was  going. " 

"  Men  don't  always  publish  their  intentions,  girlie." 

"  Which  means  you  will  not  tell  me  half  you  intend  to  do,  and 
yet  I  shall  want  to  know  all  about  you,  Bert." 

"  So  you  shall,  dearest ;  you  shall  always  know  how  much  I 
love  you." 

Thus  the  oft-repeated  lover's  vows  babbled  on — ^vows  which 
only  the  issues  of  the  future  could  verify — till  at  last  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  on  the  window-panes  reminded  them  how  long  a 
time  had  passed.  Bert  pushed  away  his  drawing,  since  the  light 
was  fading,  and  Annie,  springing  to  her  feet,  exclaimed  : 

"  Gracious,  how  late  it  is  !  I  quite  forgot  Uncle  Peter's  tea. 
Come  along,  Bert,  let  us  go  and  see  how  it  is  with  the  old  man." 

Bert  rose  to  follow  her,  as  he  asked  : 

"I  wonder  why  you  are  so  taken  up  with  Peter,  as  if  he  were 
your  grandfather  or  your  real  uncle — whereas  he  is  nobody  at  all 
—only  a  foundling." 
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"  But  so  good — so  good.  And  to  think  I  had  forgotten  him. 
Come  on,  Bert." 

Through  the  shop,  full  of  rare  engravings  and  queer,  oddly- 
shaped  frames,  they  passed  up  the  staircase  to  the  dwelling  rooms  ; 
but  neither  in  the  shop  nor  in  the  upper  rooms  was  Peter  to  be 
found.     He,  the  usual  stay-at-home  worker,  was  gone. 

Whither  ? 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  some  dismay.  It  was  so  unlike 
Peter  to  absent  himself  without  a  word. 

Little  Annie  began  to  cry ;  she  blamed  herself  for  leaving  him. 

"Don't  cry,  cherub,"  said  Bert,  cheerily.  "He  is  all  right. 
Get  your  tea.  I'll  go  and  ask  the  neighbours  if  they  have 
seen  him." 

It  was  so  long  before  Bert  returned  that  Annie  was  well-nigh 
distraught  with  anxiety. 

Neither  Peter  nor  her  father  in  the  house — what  could  it 
mean  ? 

When  Bert  did  at  last  come  back  it  was  with  no  cheery 
intelligence.  The  last  seen  of  Peter  was  at  the  railway  station, 
some  hours  ago  ;  the  porter  thought  he  had  gone  to  London. 

Bewilderment  became  tense. 

"  Peter  has  not  been  in  London  for  years.  Why  had  he  gone 
to-day  without  a  word  ?  Her  father,  too — why  was  he  in 
London  ?     Had  these  two  visits  aught  in  common  ?  " 

Bert  Symons  did  not  know.  He  was  as  mystified  as  Annie. 
Seeing  that  neither  of  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  absenting 
themselves  without  previously  making  a  full  announcement  that 
they  intended  to  do  so,  it  was,  at  the  least,  a  strange  coincidence 
that  they  should  both  be  away.  Annie  was  so  upset  and  hysterica], 
that  what  could  Bert  do,  as  a  true  lover,  but  stay  with  her  till  some 
development  brought  news  of  the  absentees. 

Fortunately  for  their  patience,  and  perhaps  for  her  reputation, 
since  Dalstoke  was  a  gossiping  place,  they  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  "  the  Dad  "  was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  whistling. 
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When  he  entered  the  room  it  was  at  once  evident  that  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  himself  and  all  the  world.  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  excited  question  as  to  whether  he  had  seen  T'ndc 
Peter. 

"  Why  should  I  have  seen  him  ?     What  has  happened  ? " 

"  He  has  gone  away  ;  they  think  he  has  gone  to  London." 

"  What  rot !     He  is  in  the  workshop." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ? " 

"  No,  but  there's  a  light." 

"  The  doors  are  locked." 

"We'll  open  them.  Come  on,  Annie,  you  are  a  little 
hysterical  fool.  If  you  encourage  her  in  this  nonsense,  Bert,  when 
you  are  married,  you  will  have  a  life  of  it." 

Annie  was  a  bit  surprised  at  her  father  alluding  to  marriage, 
since  she  had  not  been  told  that  he  and  Bert  had  talked  it  over, 
and  settled  it  before  the  question  had  been  put  to  her.  She  was,* 
however,  too  much  taken  up  about  Peter  to  seek  explanation ;  she 
merely  clasped  the  hand  Bert  extended  to  her,  and  they  foUowed 
Andrew  Blandy  down  to  the  workshop,  which  was  on  the  other 
side  of  a  courtyard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  from  which  a 
narrow  lane  led  into  the  High  Street. 

It  was  when  passing  along  the  High  Street  that  Andrew 
Blandy  had  seen  the  light. 

He  inserted  the  key  he  always  carried,  and  they  all  three 
went  in. 

Peter  was  sitting  at  the  table  usually  occupied  by  the  master, 
and  before  him  lay  a  number  of  plates  and  other  engraving  utensils ; 
two  drawers,  always  kept  locked,  were  wide  open,  and  from  the 
strange  expression  on  Peter's  face  it  scarcely  seemed  as  if  he  was 
following  the  everyday  Une  of  his  business  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

"  Annie  is  right,  the  old  man  has  lost  his  wits,"  was  Bert's 
decision  when  he  saw  him ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  speak, 
Andrew  Blandy  shouted  out,  in  an  angry,  fierce  voice  : 
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"  D ^n  you,  Peter,  what  are  you  about— meddling ? " 

Peter  rose.  He  was  a  tall,  angular  man,  and  he  looked  almost 
majestic,  as  in  an  awe-stricken  voice  he  said  : 

"  Hush,  Andrew — for  God's  sake  keep  silence." 

In  truth  he  had  indeed  silenced  all  three.  They  seemed 
petrified,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  dismay.  Peter,  as 
he  stood  there,  his  face  pallid,  his  eyes  staring,  and  great  beads 
of  perspiration  on  his  brow,  as  though  the  agony  through  v/hich 
he  was  passing  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear,  was  n  sight 
to  sadden  and  bewilder  any  onlooker. 

It  was  he  who  spoke  again. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  Go  back  to  the  house,  and  leave 
mc  to  pass  through  the  evil  hour  alone." 

Annie,  still  under  the  impression  that  he  had  gone  mad, 
terrified,  clung  to  Bert. 

Andrew  took  two  steps  forward,  as  though  to  expostulate,  but 
the  movement  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  raising  of  Peter's  arm, 
signifying  that  he  alone  had  the  right  to  dictate  what  ^should 
be  done. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  fell  athwart  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and 
a  man  walked  into  the  workr  om  with  a  determined  stride. 

He  was  well  known  to  all  present,  being  the  head  of  the 
Dalstoke  Constabulary. 

"  I  have  a  warrant  to  arrest  Andrew  Blandy,  for  manufacturing 
and  circulating  false  bank-notes." 

The  words  rang  loud  and  clear,  and  pierced  like  stabs,  but 
Peter's  tones  vibrated  even  more  distinctly  as  he  said  : 

"I  am  the  criminal — I  engraved  the  notes.  If  Andrew 
Blandy  circulated  them,  he  was  ignorant  that  they  were  false." 

Annie  screamed  and  fell  fainting  on  Bert's  shoulder.  Andrew 
went  forward  towards  Peter,  and  with  blanched,  trembling  lips 
tried  to  speak,  but  he  was  stopped  by  the  whispered  murmur  : 

"  For  little  Annie's  sake." 

Ay,  for  Annie's  sake  he  was  making  this  great  sacrifice,  and 
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placing  the  martyr's  crown  on  his  head,  as  he  said  in  his  usual 
cahn,  pleasant,  everyday  manner. 

"I  am  ready  to  go  with  you,  Mr.  Jenkins.  You  did  not 
think  the  day  would  come  when  you  would  take  old  Peter  to  jail ; 
but  no  man  knows  how  or  when  he  may  be  tempted.  Caught,* 
too,  in  th?  very  perpetration  of  my  clever  deception— for  it  is 
clever,  that  you  will  admit.  Sec,  here  are  the  condemning  plates, 
etc.  Of  course,  your  men  will  take  possession  of  them.  Good- 
bye, Andrew.  Keep  up  a  brave  heart,  my  boy— for  Annie's 
sake — poor  little  troubled  Annie." 

He  kissed  her  white  brow  as  she  still  lay  unconscious  in  her 
lover's  arms. 

"Be  kind  to  her,  Bert,  and  don't  let  her  sorrow  over  old 
Peter's  sin." 

"How  the  devil  did  he  find  it  out  f  Deuced  sight  too  sharp, 
by  Jove.  A  shame,  though,  that  he— but  I  could  never  face  it— 
and  then,  for  Annie's  sake.     Peter  is  right." 

Such  were  Andrew  Blandy's  thoughts,  as  he  stumbled  up  the 
stairs  into  the  dweUing-house.  He  was  not  whistling  now— only 
wondering  how,  without  personal  incrimination,  he  should  get 
through  the  ordeal  of  Peter's  trial  and  conviction. 

Nor  was  it  an  easy  matter.  By  perjury  alone  could  he  keep 
from  self-conviction ;  but  he  managed  neither  to  give  himself  away 
or  the  equaUy  guilty  chum,  who  had  dealt  more  or  less  successfully 
with  the  water-mark,  ind  fabricated  the  paper  for  the  fictitious 
notes,  about  which  there  was  a  severe  cross-examination.  At  last, 
however,  it  was  over.  Good  old  innocenL  Peter  passed  out  of  their 
hves  and  out  of  Dalstoke  talk.  "After  all,  he  was  only  a  fo.mdlin- 
and  the  marriage  of  Annie  Blandy  with  the  well-to-do  young 
architect  was  a  far  more  interesting  subject  than  Peter's  trouble." 

After  a  brief  honeymoon  the  young  couple  settled  down,  as 
It  was  hoped,  to  affluence  and  happiness;  but  their  lives  were 
scarcely  as  united  as  those  who  had  watched  the  ardent  love- 
making  were  led  to  expect. 
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The  spectre  of  Peter  stalked  between  them. 

Both  had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth— neither  dared  to  voirp  it. 
Each  time  Bert  went  to  see  Peter  this  suspicion  was  increased,  and 
he  went  as  often  as  he  was  permitted  to  do  so,  a  duty  which 
Annie,  from  the  very  suspicion  that  lay  cold  at  her  heart, 
invariably  shirkH,  receiving  frequently  a  few  stern  words  of 
admonition  from  Bert,  who  wrongfully  ascribed  her  neglect  to 
disapproval  of  the  wrong  the  unhappy  Peter  had  done. 

It  was  not  till  Andrew  Blandy— lulserable,  unhappy  man— died 
alone  and  very  suddenly  in  Jwondon— he  had  sold  his  business  and 
gone  away  to  London,  to  aide  his  feelings  from  his  Dalstoke  friends 
—that  Annie  and  Bert  spoke  out  heart  to  heart;  r  1  never  had 
Bert  taken  his  little  wife  in  his  r.rms  and  kissed  her  more  affectionately 
than  when  she  acknowle  'ged  all  she  had  suffered  and  believed  about 
Peter.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  permission  he  went  off  to  the  prison ; 
but  Peter,  firm  to  his  purpos:— martyr  and  hero— was  as  adamant, 
only  giving  himself  unwittingly  away  by  the  oft-repeated  refrain  :  ' 

"For  the  sake  of  little  Annie." 

Ay,  and  there  was  another  little  Annie  now,  whom  Peter  had 
not  seen  ;  and  when,  some  six  months  later,  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment having  expired,  Bert  insisted  on  bringing  him  "  home  "  to 
the  Dalstoke  house,  it  were  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
Ann-es  worthy  old  Peter  loved  the  best. 

And  as  years  passed  on,  truly  a  fairer  sight  the  sun  has  rarely  looked 
upon  than  old  Peter  sitting  in  the  house-porch— pipe  in  mouth— 
with  a  bevy  of  bright-eyed  children  clustering  about  his  knees; 
the  mother,  tears  in  her  thankful  eyes,  Bert's  arm  round  her  waist, 
watching  them  from  an  upper  window,  while  the  old  man,  now 
ppwing  into  the  hoary  winter  of  life,  would  occasionally  murmur  : 
"It  was  well  done— well  done— for  little  Annie's  sake." 
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Unpubusheo  Dialogue  from  "A  Dubt" 
By  Sir  ARTHUR   CONAN   DOVLB 

Maude  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  order  her  new 
spring  dress,  and  that  it  should  be  of  grey.  But  she  wished  to 
consult  Frank  about  things  and  to  ask  his  opinion.  It  was 
pleasant  for  him  to  observe  that  even  when  their  views  differed 
It  was  always  his  judgment  which  prevailed  in  the  end.  It  was  a 
perpetual  joy  to  him  to  notice  the  dear,  gentle,  feminine  way  in 
which  she  rapidly  adapted  herself  to  his  view.  She  had  told  him 
about  the  dress  and  asked  him  what  colour  it  should  be. 
"Any  colour  but  grey,"  sail!  iie,  "I  can't  bear  grey." 
She  was  far  too  good  a  wife  to  teU  him  that  her  intention 
had  been  grey.  Of  course,  if  he  felt  that  about  grey,  it  would 
be  unkind  to  insist,  but  she  would  like  to  talk  a  little. 

"  What  would  you  suggest,  dear  ? "  she  asked.     "  I  do  love  to 
feci  that  I  am  following  your  suggestions." 
"  Pink,"  said  he,  "  I  love  pink." 

"  You  are  so  wise,  dear,"  said  she.     "There  is  no  colour  so 
dainty  as  pink.     Of  course,  it  shall  be  pink  if  you  wish  it 
I  wish  now  I  had  not  had  pink  last  year,  for  I  do  like  people 
to  know  that  it  />  a  new  dress." 

"Stupid  of  me!"  said  Frank.  "Yes,  of  course.  Pink  is  off. 
How  about  blue?     I  love  light  blue." 

"What  taste  you  have,  dear,"  said  she.  « I  do  think  there  is 
no  colour  on  earth  so  i/tistic  as  light  blue.  I  often  wish  I  had  not 
had  the  drawing  room  done  in  that  particular  tint  of  green,  for  it 
docs  make  it  so  difficul'  not  to  jar.     But,  of  course,  we  can  try  " 

"No,  you're  right,"  said  Frank,  "of  course,  it  would  be  a 
little  difficult.     How  about  black  and  white  ? " 

"  My  darling  !  half  mourning " 

"  Black,  then,  w^^h  a  little  red." 
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;•  But  my  evening  drew  ii  that.    They  would  think  I  was  so 
limited  in  taste.     But,  of  course,  if  you  wish " 

"  No,  no  !  dear.  I  would  not  dream  of  insisting.  After  all, 
you  will  have  to  wear  it.     Let  us  see  now,  how  about  brown  ?" 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  an  Autumn  colour,  dear  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  Well,  now,  what  is  a  Sprinu 
colour  ?     Yellow  ? "  ^    ^ 

"  Oh,  Frank  ! " 

"  Well,  then,  white." 

"  Oh,  you  dear  !     What  could  be  sweeter  than  white  ? " 

"  Well,  then,  that's  settled— it  shall  be  white." 

"  But  it  does  soil  so  soon.  I  assure  you  that  w»"jn  you  have 
worn  it  once  you  feel  that  it  should  go  to  the  cleane. ,. ' 

"  Dear  me  !  that's  awkward.  Couldn't  you  get  an  off-colour, 
white-cream  for  example  ?" 

"  Really  cream  shows  as  much  as  white.  Elsie  had  a  cream 
this  Autumn,  and  she  was  so  sorry  she  had  chosen  it." 

"  Well,  make  it  a  little  darker,"  said  Frank. 

"  You  mean  a  sort  of  grey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  exactly." 

"  You  darling,  your  advice  is  always  so  good.  I  am  sure  you 
are  right.  I  will  do  exactly  what  you  tell  me.  Come  with  me 
this  morning  to  Madame's,  and  we  will  choose  the  ercv  dress 
together."  "    ^ 
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By  *«  LINESMAN" 
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I.     Per  Mare   -Thk  Battleship 

Wake  thou  Leviathan  !     Roused  rrom  thy  sleep, 
Rush  to  thy  battlefield  out  on  the  deep  ! 
Thy  flag  that  flew  o'er  British  oak. 
Ana,  like  a  star,  above  the  smoke, 

Danc'd  high  o'er  seas  of  glory. 
Still  floats  as  leal  o'er  British  steel 

As  e'er  in  story. 

What  if  that  side  is  mailed  not  as  of  yore  ? 
Thy  heart  is  island  oak,  oak  to  the  core  : 
For  island  sailors  tread  thy  planks, 
The  sons  of  they  who  trounc'd  the  Yanks, 

Strong  hands  still  lay  thy  cannon. 
Thy  rage  controU'd  by  souls  as  bold 

As  Broke,  of  «  Shannon." 

Still  as  a  part  of  us,  held  in  devotion. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  us  swings  the  broad  ocean  ; 

Long  have  our  mothers  borne  its  sons. 

And  now,  ye  twenty  thousand  tons, 

A  thousand  mothers'  honour 
Bear  on  the  tide,  to  say  with  pride, — 
"  My  boy's  upon  her  ! " 
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n.     Ptr  TSttmk- Thi  Sisoi  Gun 
Weight  and  power  !  Power  and  weight  ! 
Crushing  the  doom,  and  heavy  the  fate 
Of  the  soldier  struck  by  thy  curse  ! 
No  need  has  he  of  hearse. 

Who  stands  in  the  track  of  the  train  from  that  tunnel. 
O  I  deep,  black,  cavernous,  smoke-chok'd  funnel ! 

Power  and  weight !  Weight  and  power  I 

Castle  and  fortalice,  steeple  and  tower 

Topple  and  wilt  at  thy  breath, 

O  !  roaring  voices  of  death  ! 

Down  fall  the  fighting  naen,  flat  to  the  sward. 

When  o'er  the  battlefield  swelleth  that  chord. 

Weight  and  power  !   Power  and  weight ! 

Cowards  and  heroes,  little  and  gr  -at. 

Sons  of  the  palace  or  fen. 

All  arc  but  mice,  so  they're  men  ; 

All  arc  but  meat,  so  they've  bodies  and  souls, 

To  be  hurl'd  to  the  Angels,  or  ground  to  the  moles. 

Power  and  weight  !  Weight  and  power  ! 

There's  a  night  for  each  day,  and  an  end  to  each  hour, 

A  death  for  each  life,  and  a  tomb 

For  all  that  lay  live  in  the  womb. 

But  when  sounds  the  bugle  for  Heaven  or  Hell, 

Save  us,  O  Lord  !  from  the  nine-inch  shell ! 

III.     Per  Aira—TwL  Airship 

Now  ever  since   most   ancient    times,   when    Atkins    was    a 

bow-man, 
E'es  'ad  a  bloke  opposin'  'im,  called  by  them  poets— "  foeman  "; 
A  bloke  of  every  size  and  shape,  of  every  breed  and  colour, 
O'os  run  from  every  Bnfish  tofl="from  Boadicea  to  BuUer; ' 
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0*o«  took  the  thnuhingt  what  we  gave  with  every  lort  of 
wepping. 

On  every  field  and  tea,  and  well  nigh  every  wood,  but  Epping. 
We've  gom  for  'im  with  every  tool  created  for  destruction. 
We've  blown  'inj  for  and  wide  with  gat,  and  drawn  'im  in  by 
•uction,  ^ 

We've  blasted  'im  with  lectric  ihociu,  we've  numb'd  him  with 
explotioni. 

We've  torn  'im  to  a  thouund  rags,  and  patch'd  'im  up  with 
lotions — 

At  first  we  played  the  part  of  men,  and  faced  him  on  the  level. 
And  next,  from  under  ground  and  sea,  we  played  the  very  devil ; 
But  since  the  'Ague  'as  taught  us  peace,  and  universal  love. 
We've  ta'en  the  place  of  Gawd  'Imself,  and  plague  'im  from 
above  ! 


fel. 


Up  where  rose  the  soldier's  prayer  sails  a  gurgling  drum. 


in   the  air,"  why  *ang  it !  now  it's 


You've  'card  of  "  trouble 

come ! 

You've  'card  of  "wings"  of  regiments,  and  of  a  "  flying  "  column, 
They've  both  been  often  needed  bad,  but  now  they're  wanted 

solemn  ! 

You've  'card  (at  least  /  'avc,  I  know,  until  I'm  well  nigh  balmy) 
Of  Mr.  'Aldanc's  miracle,  the  Territorial  Army  : 
But  lor  !— it  almost  makes  me  larf— for  purposes  imperial. 
The  miracle's  too  late  by  'arf— we  want  an  Army  Aerial  !* 
Ho  !  no  more  buildin'  parapets,  nor  miles  of  tough  Martellers ; 
Ho  !  'list  a  corps  of  Angels  armed  with  bomb-proof  umberellcrs ; 
Ho  !  ^  teach  us  scoutin'  in  the  sky,  and  'ow  to  sap  the  moon. 
And  'ow  to  pack  the  baggage  on  the  wheels  of  a  typhoon. 
I  think  I  'car  the  Captin'  shout,  when  things  is  gettin*  warm, 
"  Ye  silly  fools,  lie  down  at  once  behind  that  thunderstorm  !  "  ' 
"  Why  can't  ye  see  them  'ostile  scouts  on  one  of  Saturn's  suns  ?  " 
"And  blow  me  !  if  Orion's  Belt  don't  'old  a  line  o*  guns  ! " 
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"  Now,  'andy  with  them  dial  tights  ;  aim  low,  pull  trigger  •tcady;" 
^*  ^^^e!Xr  °^  ***"  °"  ****  *****  °^  Man— tf/  ninety  million- 


Well  !  Genet,  what  next  ?    Since  all  in  turn  we've  tried  earth 
air,  and  water,  ' 

Invent  a  brand  new  eleme^it  for  a  brand  new  "mark"  of  slaughter. 
Find  something  really  subtle,  something  Psychic,  Cosmogonic, 
Let  "Majors"  be  mere  "premises,"  and  "sections  '  mainly 
"  come,"  ^ 

Let  "  Batteries  "  be  charged  no  more  by  anything  but  Volts, 
And  "eartA  and  ohm''  the  war-cry  be  of  him  who  once  trained 
"  Colts." 

Now  crush  the  foe  by  mental  blow  as  flat  as  any  wafer, 
Tis  infinitely  more  profound,  and  infinitely  safer. 
Feint  at  his  strong  nerve-centre,  whilst  you  flank  his  weak  volition. 
Then  cut  his  logomachic  line,  and  turn  his  main  "  position." 
And  should  his  sly  sub-consciousness  dig  deep  beneath  your 
leg,  oh  ! 

Countermine  instanter,  and  annihilate  his  ego. 

Drill  the  men  in  dialectics  ;  let     ic  teleologist 

Be  attached  to  each  battalion  on  the  active  service  list ; 

Put  muscle  on  their  Gcists  by  philosophical  gymnastics. 

And  mould  their  minds  by  many  kinds  of  "cellular"  proplastics, 

Instruct  them  how,  opposed  to  mind,  material  forces  scatter. 

Until  the  man  who  doesn't  mind  is  sure  ''*  doesn't  matter  ; 

And  when  the  troops  are  ordered  out  to    rive  th'  invader  hence. 

Let  them  do  it  all  by  proxy,  or  at  least  by  inference  ! 
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THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  COURSES 

By  JOHN   STRANGE  WINTER 

Author  of"  Booties'  Baby"  "  The  Truth  Tellers"  ''Beautiful  Jim^' 
''Heart  and  Sword"  "A  Blameless  Woman"  etc.^  etc. 

CHAPTER  I 

Sarah  had  never  known  any  other  home.  She  had  come  to 
Baynham  Courtney  a  little  child,  wearing  a  pathetic  little  black  frock 
which  told  the  story  of  her  orphaned  condition,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Lady  Baynham  had  been  her  mother.  She  w?3  only 
a  little  second  cousin  of  the  house,  Sarah  Courtney,  with  no  real 
claim  upon  Lady  Baynham's  care ;  but  the  circumstances  of  her 
bereavement  had  been  exceptionally  sad,  both  her  parents  dying  in 
India  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  from  cholera.  One  of  the 
Courtneys  had  proposed  to  Lady  Baynham  that  they  should  hold  a 
family  council  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  one  little 
child  left  behind.  But  Lady  Baynham,  though  not  a  Courtney 
born,  had  longed  and  longed  in  vain  to  have  a  little  girl  of  her 
own,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  Sarah  had  been  specially  sent  so 
as  to  fill  that  vacant  place  in  her  heart. 

Not  that  Lady  Baynham  was  not  absolutely  devoted  to  her 
boy;  but,  after  all,  a  boy  is  a  boy:  the  necessities  of  his  education 
take  him  away  young  and  keep  him  away  late,  and  the  mother  is 
only  able  to  feed  her  heart  by  occasional  draughts  at  the  fountain 
of  love.  When  Sarah  came  home  in  charge  of  her  ayah  the 
young  lord  was  already  a  boy  at  Eton,  and  the  widowed  Lady 
Baynham  was  all  alone  at  Baynham  Courtney. 

How  excited  she  was  at  the  child's  coming.  She  went  herself 
to  London  to  meet  her,  putting  up  at  the  town  house,  and  even 
there  making  quite  elaborate  preparations  for  the  child's  reception. 

"  You  dear  little  thing !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  child  was  lifted 
down  from  the   train  while   the  ayah  grinned   nervously  in  the 
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background.  "You  know  who  I  am,  darling?  I  am  going  to  be 
your—"  she  hesitated  here— "I  am  going  to  take  your  own 
mummy's  place." 

"  Did  you  mean  my  mother  ? "  said  Sarah,  shrinking  back 
a  little. 

"Yes,  darling,  your  mother.     Didn't  you  call  her  *  Mummy'?" 

"Never,"  said  Sarah. 

"Then  perhaps,  darling,  you  will  call  me  'Mummy'  instead. 
It  will  be  a  nice  name  for  you  to  give  me,  won't  it  ?  Yes,  this  way. 
Johnson,  you  see  to  the  luggage.  Come,  Ayah,  let  us  get  into  the 
carriage  out  of  the  cold."  She  drew  the  child  towards  the 
carriage  and  lifted  htr  in.  "You  are  tired,  my  little  chick,  you 
are  cold,"  she  exclaimed  pitifully. 

"No,"  said  Sarah  deliberately,  "but  I  was  frightened." 

"Frightened?"  said  Lady  Baynham,  "why,  my  poor  little 
darling,  what  were  you  frightened  of?" 

"Of  you,"  said  Sarah  Courtney  promptly. 

"Of  me  ?  Why,  my  darling,  nobody  was  ever  frightened  of 
me  in  my  life.  What  can  have  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head?"  ^ 

The  child  gave  a  great  sigh  and  slid  her  hand  into  that  of  her 
new  protector.     "  I  think  you  will  be  a  very  nice— mummy,"  she 
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a  very  nice 


said,  with  a  curious  little  hesitancy  before  the  word, 
mummy." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  will  be  a  delicious  little  Sarah  to  me," 
said  Lady  Baynham. 

Well,  from  town,  after  a  few  days,  they  went  down  to 
Baynham  Courtney,  and  Sarah,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  the 
spaciousness  of  an  extensive  Indian  bungalow,  began  in  her 
childish  way  to  understand  why  she  had  been  a  little  in  awe  of 
Lady  Baynham;  for,  very  unjustly.  Lady  Baynham  had  been  used 
by  the  poor  mother  who  was  lying  in  her  quiet  grave  out  in 
Muttrapore  as  a  sort  of  bogey  man  whenever  Sarah's  high  spirits 
led  her  into  some  semblance  of  naughtiness. 
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"If  you  do  that,  Sarah,"  she  used  to  say,  "and  you  go  home  to 
Baynham  Courtney,  and  Lady  Baynham  sees  you— why,  it  will  he 
all  up  with  you." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Lady  Baynham  arrived  at  this 
particular  bit  of  information,  which,  so  far  from  vexing  her,  only 
made  her  the  more  tender  and  gentle  to  the  orphan  child.  What 
pleasure  it  was  to  her  to  have  this  little  creature  all  for  her  very 
own  !  The  letter  she  wrote  to  the  young  lord  at  Eton  was  very 
characteristic  of  her  feeling  at  that  time. 

"Sarah  Courtney  lias  come  from  India,"  she  wrote  to  her  son, 
"  and  henceforth  she  will  be  my  daughter  and  your  sister.     You 
will  remember  when  you  come  home,  dear  Geoffrey,  that  before  all 
things  you  must  never  feel  the  tiniest  pang  of  jealousy  if  I  seem 
to   spoil   her.     Remember  that  with  me,  your  mother,  you  are 
absolutely  the  first;  not  only  the  first,  but  the  everything  in  this 
world.     After  you  I  have  given  the  next  place  in  my  heart  to  this 
little  orphan  girl.     She  is  very  pretty,  extremely  intelligent,  and, 
frankly  speaking,  she  was   terrified   of  me.     Her   natural   good 
sense  soon  got  over  that,  and  showed  her  what  a  really  charming 
person  your  mother  is.     She  is  not  terrified  of  me  now  ;  she  calls 
me  'Mummy' just  as  you  do.     I  gather  that  she  never  called  her 
own  mother  by  any  diminuti- 1,      She  is  nearly  seven  years  old, 
can  read  a  little  and  write  less;  but  she  is  a  fearless  horsewoman,' 
already  seems  to  do  what  she  likes   with    the   dogs   and  other 
animals  about  the  place,  rules  the  stable  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  is 
altogether  a  most  delightful  little  personage  who  will  rejoice  your 
heart  unless  I  mistake  you  very  much.     It  is  a  dreadful  thing, 
Geoffrey,  for  a  child,  particularly  a  girl  child,  to  be  left  without 
father  or  mother  at  six  years  old,  and  it  will  be  for  you  and  me,  my 
dear  boy,  to  make  up  to  this  child  in  the  future  for  what  she  has 
lost.    Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  so  that  I  may  know 
that   you   do  not   in   any  way  resent  the  new  comer  into  our 
home  and  into  your  mother's  heart.     There  is  plenty  of  room  in 
both  for  both  of  you. — Always  your  own  Mummv." 
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In  reply  to  this  letter  Lady  Baynham  received  a  few  hours 
later  an  iU-spelt,  ill-written,  blotted,  and  exceedingly  untidy 
scrawl  from  her  only  child. 

"  Darling  Mummy,"  it  began,  "  how  could  you  be  so  intensely 
silly  as  to  imagine  I  should  be  jealous  of  a  poor  little  kid  who  has 
come  all  the  way  from  India  sifter  losing  her  parients.  Nothing 
will  ever  make  me  change  towards  you.  Mummy  darling,  and  I 
am  not  such  a  beest  as  to  think  that  you  are  at  all  likely  to  change 
towards  me.  Poor  little  kid  !  It  will  be  awfully  jolly  for  me 
when  I  come  back  in  the  holidays  to  have  a  girl  who  is  not 
nymyny  pymyny— it  looks  queer,  darling,  I  don't  know  how  to 
spell  it,  but  you  will  k  low  what  I  mean — and  who  gets  on  with 
the  boys  in  the  stable.  By  the  way,  dearest,  if  you  ccld  send 
me  a  couple  of  quid  or  so  I  should  really  be  downright  grateful. 
I  have  been  a  b't  extravagant  this  term,  but  the  feeding  has  been 
beestly.  Give  my  love  to  Sarah,  and  tell  her  she  is  to  love  you 
very  much  until  I  come  back. — Your  own  Geoffrey." 

Lady  Baynham  laid  down  the  letter  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  So 
that  was  all  right.  She  was  glad  she  had  written,  because 
whatever  happened  it  would  make  the  boy  feel  that  his  mother 
had  not  in  any  sense  forgotten  him.  After  all,  charmed  as  she 
was  with  Sarah,  full  of  the  joy  of  having  a  little  girl  to  arrange  for 
and  dress,  even  though  she  was  in  deep  mourning,  she  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  her  own  boy  was  her  boy,  and  not  even  for 
Sarah  would  she  have  caused  him  a  single  pang.  Still,  it  was  like 
him  to  take  It  just  as  he  had  done.  Yes,  she  felt  that  it  was  like 
him — dear,  sweet,  unsuspicious,  unselfish,  delightful  boy. 

And  in  due  course  young  Geoffrey,  in  all  the  importance  of 
his  Eton  life,  came  home  and  the  children  met. 

"  Oh,"  said  Sarah,  "  you  are  a  big  boy.  I  thought,  somehow, 
that  you  were  a  little  boy." 

"  Didn't  Mother  tell  you  that  I  am  thirteen  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  she  did — yes,  I  am  sure  she  did ;  but,  you  see, 
wc  don't  have  boys  of  thirteen  out  there  ;    they  have  all  gone 
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home  by  the  time  they  get  to  as  old  as  that.  I  didn  t  know  what 
they  look  like.  I  know  what  little  boys  look  like,  and  I  know 
what  big  men  look  like,  but  it  was  not  any  guide  to  me  to  say 
you  were  thirteen." 

"  Guide,"  echoed  Lady  Baynham  under  her  breath,  "  guide  ! " 

"I  though*  perhaps— well,"  Sarah  went  on  in  her  high- 
pitched,  confident  voice,  "well,  I.  thought  perhaps  you  might 
not  like  me.     I  have  been  very  une?sy  about  you,  Geoffrey." 

"  About  me  ?  But  why  ?  Uneasy  about  me  !  Has  Mother 
given  me  such  a  bad  character  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  oh  no  !    She  i-dolizes  you.     Didn't  you  know  that  ? " 

"Well,  I  thought  something  of  the  kind,"  said  Baynham  with 
a  smile  lurking  somewhere  about  his  ingenuous  face,  "  I  thought 
something  of  the  kind,  certainly." 

"I  see,  you  were  not  quite  sure.  Well,  I  cun  tell  you 
Mummy  just  I-dolizes  you." 

"And  how  do  you  get  on  with  Mummy  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  just  fine,"  said  she,  "just  ripping,  you  know.  She's  so— 
she's  so  go-ahead,  is  Mummy.  Still,  I  don't  think  you  would  like 
me  to  ride  your  pony,  and  I  have.  And  I  may  as  well  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  at  once." 

"  My  dear  kid,  why  shouldn't  you  ?  Besides,  little  Dolly 
is  geuing  too  small  for  me  now.  I  told  the  boys  when  I 
went  away  at  the  b  mning  of  term,  that  I  didn't  think  I 
should  be  able  to  ric  ^r  again.  You  had  better  have  her  for 
your  own." 

"0-h  !  O-h,  Geoffrey,  do  you  really  mean  that  you  will  let 
me  ride  Dolly  now  you  are  back  ?  They  all  said,  you  know,  that 
I  could  have  her  because  it  was  good  for  her  while  you  were  away; 
but  now  that  you  are  back,  are  you  sure  you  don't  mind  ?  " 

"No.  We  will  talk  to  Mummy  about  it.  I  think  she  is  just 
about  up  to  your  weight.  I  am  getting  too  heavy  for  her."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Baynham  was  little  more  than  skin  and  bone,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.     "Oh,  I  say.  Mummy!"  he  said. 
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suddenly  remembering  that  his  mother  was  still  with  him,  "Sarah 
says  she  has  been  riding  Dolly." 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  Well—er — she  had  better  have  her,  don't  you  think  ?  I 
wanted  to  ride  Peter  these  holidays." 

"I  think  Peter  is  more  up  to  your  weight,  Geoffrey,"  said 
Lady  Baynham  in  quite  a  serious  tonr. 

"  Oh,  you  do  ?  So  do  I.  I  hate  to  see  a  man  riding  anything 
under  his  weight.  Nothing  to  my  mind  looks  more  beastly  cad. 
Pretty  near  as  bad  as  expecting  the  coachman  to  get  down  and 
open  the  door  for  you.  Well,  that  is  settled,  eh,  Mummy  ?  That 
Dolly  is  to  belong  to  Sarah  in  future  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  good,"  said  Sarah.  "  I— I  can't  think— I  am 
sure  my  mother  didn't  mean  it,  but  I — I  never  thought  any  of  you 
would  be  like  this.  I  was  frightened  of  Mummy  when  I  came 
home.  I  was — yes,  I  was ;  just  terrified,  and  she's  such  a  dear. 
And  then — I  thought — that  you  were  a  boy,  an'. — er — perhaps 
you  would  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  me,  and  you  would  think 
I  was  in  the  way,  and  er — and — er 
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'  And  you  were  frightened  of  me,"  he  said  with  a  gay  laugh. 
"No,    I   wasn't   exactly   frightened    of   you,   Geoffrey,    not 
frightened,  you   know,  but  just— er— I— didn't   know   how  we 
should  hit  it  off." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  been  near  a  stable  for  three  months.  Let 
us  go  round  now,  and  see  what  is  going  on." 

"  Oh,  do  !  "  she  cried,  "  do  !  " 

"  Sarah,  you  must  have  your  coat  on.  Now,  now,  this  is  not 
India,  and  it  is  Christmas  time.  Now  remember,  Ceof,  at  any 
time  at  all  that  Sarah  goes  out  with  you  during  these  holidays 
she  is  to  be  clothed  ;  she  is  not  to  get  into  a  habit  of  running  in 
and  out  just  anyhow.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  do  it  or  not. 
Sarah  is  not  to." 

"  Now,  Mummy,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  plain 
question.     If  Geoffrey  ma  ,  why  may  not  I  ?  " 
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*•  Wen,  dear  child,  I  will  give  you  a  pU  answer.  Geoffrey 
was  born  in  England,  the  worst  and  the  best  climate  in  the  world  ; 
you  were  born  in  India,  the  most  enervating,  or  almost  the  most 
enervating,  in  the  world.  You  have  got  to  get  seasoned.  You 
have  to  learn — that  is  to  say,  your  body,  your  constitution  has  to 
learn  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changes,  the  dampness  and 
the  general  chilliness  of  the  English  clinute.  Now,  are  you 
satisfied  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  Mummy,  quite  satisfied.     I  fully  understand." 
"  I   fully   understand ! "    echoed   Lady   Baynham,  sotto  voce, 
"  I  fully  understand  ! " 


CHAPTER  II 

The  years  went  by.  From  the  moment  of  their  first  meeting 
Baynham  and  Sarah  had  been  the  best  of  friends,  as  Baynham 
expressed  it  himself  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Sarah  to 
a  chum.  "  You  see,  Sarah  is  one  of  us  ;  nothing  girlish  about 
her,  and  yet  she  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  a  boy.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  Not  like  the  girls  over  at  SparkswcU,  who  are  never 
satisfied  unless  they  are  making  believe  to  be  ploughboys  or  stable- 
helps  ;  but  ripping  good  at  everything  she  touches,  and  yet  a  soft 
little  thing  with  it  all.  I  won't  say  exactly  that  I  am  glad  her 
father  and  mother  died,  but  Vm  awfully  glad  that  my  mother 
adopted  her.     She's  a  little  brick,  there's  no  mistake  about  that." 

So  for  years  the  friendship  so  auspiciously  begun  continued 
and  flourished  apace.  Then,  of  necessity,  they  drifted  a  little 
apart.  For  one  thing,  Baynham  had  a  fancy  to  go  into  the  Army, 
which  was  sufficient  to  tsike  him  more  from  home  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  I  am  sure  that  nobody  at  Baynham  Courtney 
ever  guessed  how  much  Sarah  missed  him,  or  how  disappointing 
to  her  his  choice  of  a  profession  was.  She  had  so  counted  upon 
his  being  always  at  home  when  he  should  leave  Oxford ;  but 
Baynham  never  went  to  Oxford,  for  the  reason  that  he  decided 
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to  go  into  the  Army.  They  did  not  see  so  much  of  him  after 
he  became  one  of  the  Black  Horse  as  they  had  done  in  his  Eton 
days,  for,  devoted  as  he  was  to  his  mother  and  his  own  place,  he 
yet  did  not  spend  every  day  of  his  leave  at  Baynham  Courtney. 
And  yet,  as  Lady  Baynham  herself  was  well  aware,  Eton  and 
the  Army  combined  to  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  him. 

"  I  consider,"  said  Lady  Baynham  one  day  to  her  son's  trustees, 
"that  my  son  has  absolutely  escaped  all  the  worst  dangers  of  his 
position." 

The  worst  dangers.  Lady  Baynham?" 
Yes,  the  worst  dangers.  Left  so  young  as  he  was,  without  a 
r's  head  to  guide  him,  the  only  son  of  an  adoring  mother,  the 
c  person  of  importance  in  all  his  sphere,  he  might  have  grown 
u  one  of  two  terrible  things,  a  prig  or  a  puppy.  That  he  has 
di.  ic  neither  is,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  the  most  absolute  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  to  me.  I  consider  that  Baynham  is  the  most 
manly  young  man  that  I  know  or  ever  have  known.  There  is 
nothing  rough  or  conceited  or  cruel  about  him.  He  is  as  kind 
as  a  woman  and  as  brave  as  a  lion.  I  dare  say  you  will  laugh 
at  me " 

"No,  no  ;  no,  no  !  "  cried  the  trustees  in  the  same  breath. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that  ;  I  should  not  like  you  to  think  me  too 
silly.     But  it  is  quite  true,  all  that  I  say." 

"And  Baynham  has  to  thank  his  mother  most  of  anybody," 
interposed  one  of  her  hearers  solemnly. 

"Oh,  nonsense  !  I  have  done  my  best ;  after  all,  no  one  can 
do  more  than  that,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  And,  any  way,  I  am 
thoroughly  glad  that  my  son  is  as  he  is,  and  not  as  he  might 
have  been." 

This  conversation  took  place  at  the  time  of  Baynham's  coming 
of  age,  and  the  three  years  which  followed  served  to  amply  justify 
his  mother's  opinion  of  him. 

It  was  in  the  winter  following  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  that 
Baynham  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  leave  at  home,  as  he  desired 
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to  entertain  levenl  large  parties  of  friends  during  the  two  months 
that  lay  before  him.  He  broached  the  subject  to  his  mother  a» 
soon  as  he  reached  home. 

"Mummy,  dear,"  he  said— he  had  always  called  her  'Mummy, 
dear,'  from  his  earliest  childhood—**  I  want  to  have  some  fellows 
down  to  shoot  this  winter." 

"Well,  dear?" 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

Lady  Baynham  burst  out  laughing.  "  My  dear  Geoffrey,"  she 
said,  "  how  could  I  mind  ?  Your  own  house  !  You  do  as  you 
like  in  it."  ' 

•'Now,  look  here,  Mummy,  that's  not  nice  of  you  !  "  he  said 
quite  vexedly.  "It  is  your  house.  Don't  talk  such  nonsense.  It 
vexes  me." 

"Darling  boy,  I  wouldn't  vex  you  for  the  world,"  she  replied 
quickly.  "The  only  thing  is,  it  is  your  house,  not  mine.  There 
will  come  a  day,  dear  boy,  when  you  will  get  married.  Of  course, 
I  know,  dariing,  you  have  always  treated  me  exactly  as  if  it  were 
my  house,  exclusively  mine  and  not  yours  at  all ;  but  there  will 
come  a  day  when  you  will  marry,  and  then  I  should  have  to  give 
everything  up.  That  is  why  I  always  keep  it  well  in  front  of  me 
that  the  house  is  yours.    I  am  only  its  mistress  for  the  time  being." 

"  It  is  all  nonsense.  Mummy,  dear  ;  it  is  all  rubbish.  Later  on 
I  shall  marry  Sarah,  and  then  we  shall  all  live  happily  together." 

"  You  will  marry  Sarah  ?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  have  never  seen  anybody  a  patch  on 
her  yet.     Why,  Mummy,  dear,  you  wouldn't  mind  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy  !  "  she  said,  flinging  her  hand  to  him,  "  I  have 
been  hoping  for  it." 

"  And  you  never  even  hinted  at  it,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  interfering  with 
marriages.  If  I  had  hinted  at  my  wish  to  either  of  you,  I  should 
only  have  served,  perhaps,  to  put  you  both  off".  I  have  always 
believed  in  letting  patience  have  its  perfect  work." 
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"And  yoo  are  fMtient,  you  know,  Mummy,"  uid  Baynham. 
"  I  will  lay  that  for  you,  you  are  patient." 

*•  Ytt,  I  know  I  am.  But  tell  me,  now,  Geoflrey,  whom  are 
you  asking  ?  Do  you  want  to  have  just  men  and  no  women,  or 
how  do  you  with  ? " 

"Well,  dear,  I  thought  if  I  provided  the  men  you  would 
provide  the  women.  We  have  lived  so  awfully  quietly  ever  since 
I  could  remember  anything.  Let  us  have  a  few  real  big  house 
parties,  and  do  it  well;  fill  the  place  from  roof  to  cellar,  lay 
ourselves  out  to  give  our  guests  a  good  time.  I  should  like  it 
awfully  since  you  don't  mind." 

The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  Black  Horse  came  in  turn  to 
visit  at  Baynham  Courtney.  The  shooting  was  superb,  the  weather 
was  open,  and  the  hostess  ideal.  There  was,  however,  so  far  as 
Sarah  Courtney  was  concerned,  one  very  decided  drawback,  which 
was  that  so  many  of  Baynham's  comrades  fell  victim  to  her  charms. 

"  Mummy,  dear,"  she  said  to  Lady  Baynham  when  the  house 
was  clear  of  the  second  party  and  the  third  one  had  not  yet  begun, 
"  I  shall  be  glad  when  all  these  people  get  away  and  the  house  is 
quiet." 

"  Why,  darling,  you  have  had  such  a  gay  time.  You  ought 
to  have  enjoyed  yourself  every  moment  of  the  time.  I  should 
have  done  when  I  was  your  age." 

"Would  you,  dear?  You  see,  I  am  much  quieter  in  my 
likings  than  you  are." 

"  Nonsense  ! " 

"  Well,  if  not  that.  Mummy,  I  think  almost  like  that.  At  all 
events,  I  am  not  used  to  these  great  house  parties.  They  are 
awfully  fatiguing,  and  Baynham  is  so  taken  up  with  everybody  we 
seem  to  see  nothing  of  him." 

"  Oh  well,  people  in  our  position  must  do  a  certain  amount 
of  entertaining.  We  must  live  for  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Baynham  is  quite  right  to  have  these  parties ;  they  arc  good  for 
him,  and  they  are  good  for  you  if  you  only  knew  it,  Sarah." 
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**  Perhaps ;  but  what  it  good  for  one  it  mostly  not  very 
palatable." 

"You  are  very  young  to  have  found  that  out,  dcarcht,"  Mid 
Lady  Baynham  pitifully. 

Now  it  happened  that  very  afternoon  that  Lord  Baynham, 
coming  suddenly  into  his  mother's  boudoir,  found  her  alone. 

**Oh,  you  are  here  !  "  he  remarked.  "  One  hardly  catchc  a 
glimpse  of  you  nowadays.  Do  you  know.  Mother,  I  am  almost 
sorry  I  ever  asked  these  people." 

"Are  you,    -ar  ?     Why?" 

"Well,  the  jt  result  is  that  about  half  the  regiment  is  in  love 
with  Sarah." 

"Well,  Sarah  is  not  in  love  with  half  the  regiment." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  he  in  rather  an  offended  tone.  "  If 
she  is  in  love  with  one  it  will  cook  my  goose  for  mc." 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Baynham  with  a  laugh,  "you  should 
have  made  sure  of  her  before  you  let  this  horde  into  the  house." 

"Which  might  have  been  worse,"  said  Baynham,  "it  might 
have  beei  worse.  I  can't  imagine  anything  more  dreadful  than 
being  engaged  to  a  girl  who  afterwards  saw  somebody  she  liked 
better." 

"No,  you  are  quite  right.  But  I  am  quite  sure,  Geoffrey,  if 
Sarah  once  makes  up  her  mind,  nothing  will  make  her  change  it." 

"Y.u— you  think  that?" 

"I  am  certain  of  it.  Sarah  is  a  most  steadfast  character.  Have 
you  never  noticed  how  he  will  hang  on  to  a  little  mongrel  dog 
because  it  is  hers  ?  'i  ake  that  miserable  little  monstrosity  that 
follows  her  round  now.  Do  you  think  if  you  went  up  to  town 
to-day  and  spent  fifty  guineas  on  a  Blenheim  that  she  would  love 
it  as  she  loves  that  small  creati .  c  that's  not  worth  ten  shillings  ? 
Certainly  not.     You  don't  understand  Sarah  yet,  Geoffrey." 

"  Evidently  not,"  said  Geoffrey,  as  he  laughingly  beat  a  retreat. 

It  happened  that  among  the  guests  for  the  third  house  party 
was  Baynham's  greatest  friend.     He  had  already  been  to  Baynham 
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that  winter  with  the  very  first  set  of  people  that  had  been  enter- 
tained there.  This  young  man,  Osmond  Vansittart  by  name,  had 
practically  invited  himself  for  this  second  visit.  Of  course,  he  was 
on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  with  his  host  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and 
Baynham  realized,  with  a  pang  of  dismay,  that  Sarah  was  in  no 
wise  insensible  to  his  charms.  Well,  as  he  well  knew,  he  had  no 
one  but  himself  to  thank  for  it.  "  If  I  hadn't  wanted  to  bloom 
out  and  make  a  precious  ass  of  myself,"  he  muttered  savagely  to 
himself  as  he  saw  Sarah  and  Vansittart  go  floating  down  the  room 
together,  "  this  would  never  have  happened— never.  My  own 
stupendous  folly  !  I  say,  Sarah,"  he  said  sharply,  as  they  passed 
him,  «  aren't  you  going  to  dance  with  me  to-night  ?" 

♦'  Of  course  I  am,"  said  Sarah,  "  but  not  till  I  am  asked." 

•'  Next  dance,"  he  said  hurriedly,  as  Vansittart  drew  her  along. 

"All  right !  "  She  smiled  at  him  over  her  partner's  shoulder, 
and  he  moved  off  somewhat  mollified. 

He  was  ready  the  moment  that  the  dance  was  over  to  pounce 
upon  Sarah  and  carry  her  off  from  Vansittart. 

"Look  here,  old  chap,"  said  Vansittart,  "you  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  altogether.  Miss  Courtney  is  going  to  have  an  ice 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  that's  as  may  be  ;  any  way,  the  next  is  my  dance.  I 
have  not  danced  with  her  before  this  evening,  and  I  am  going  to 
hang  on  now  so  as  to  miss  none  of  it.  Sarah,"  he  said  presently ' 
when  they  were  swinging  along  the  polished  floor,  "does 
Vansittart's  step  suit  you  better  than  mine  ?  " 

"I    don^t   know  that  it  does,"  she  replied,  "but  he  dances 
awfully  well." 

"  Does  he  dance  better  than  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  does." 

"  Nonsense,  you  must  know." 

"  I  don't ;  you  both  dance  very  well." 

"  Which  would  you  rather  dance  with— Vansittart  or  me  ?  " 
he  demanded. 
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you     arc     asking     questions,"     she    replied 


" Ah !      Now 
coquettishly. 

*'  Ut  rcyrsc  I  am  asking  questions  ;  one  can't  ask  anything  but 
qnestions,  can  cm  e  ?  " 

'  I  don't  i'  now  ;  perhaps  not.  Take  care,  Geof,  take  care," 
as  n\c\  cAme  perilously  near  to  a  big  vase. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  get  any 
nearer  to  Sarah,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  ward  ofF  any  attempt  at 
intimate  conversation  ;  and  it  was  with  a  hideous  shock  that,  an 
hour  later,  he  saw  Sarah,  muffled  up  in  a  great  white  fur  cape, 
disappear  through  one  of  the  conservatories,  followed,  not  many 
minutes  later,  by  his  comrade  Vansittart.  "  Geof,  my  boy,"  his 
thoughts  ran,  "  you've  overstayed  your  market." 

The  days  came  and  went,  and  Baynham  found  himself  watch- 
ing his  cousin  with  painful  eagerness.  He  began  to  understand 
how  a  man  feels  when  he  is  watching  for  a  reprieve,  and  every 
day  he  expected  that  Vansittart  would  come  and  ask  him  for  his 
consent  to  their  engagement.  Still,  nothing  happened  between 
them.  Vansittart  was  evidently  as  much  or  more  in  love  than 
ever,  but  Sarah  seemed  to  wind  her  wav  in  and  out  between  the 
two  encouraging  each  a  little. 

"  Geof,"  said  Lady  Baynham,  "  if  you  don't  speak  out  soon 
Mr.  Vansittart  will  take  Sarah  away  altogether." 

"  I — I  can't.  Mother.     It  would  not  be  decent  in  my  own 

house  to  cut  another  chap  out.     I  must  give  him  a  fair  field." 

"I  really  fail  to  see  it,"  said  Lady  Baynham,  "  honestly  I  do." 

"No,  Mother,  I  can't  do  it.    Vansittart  must  have  his  chance." 

"And  break  Sarah's  heart  in  giving  it  to  him, '  said   Ladv 

Baynham  rather  tartly. 

"  I  must  take  the  chance  of  that,"  said  he. 

Weil,   the   days   drifted    on,   and   eventually    Vansittart    left 

Baynham  Courtney  with  every  outward  appearance  as  if  he  and 

Sarah  had  not  come  to  an  understanding  at  all.     And  that  very 

night  Baynham  was  sitting  in  a  conservatory  in  a  deep  old  chair 
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almost  hidden  by  a  large  table  and  a  couple  of  huge  palms,  smoking 
a  cigarette,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  Sarah  come  softly  out 
of  the  drawing-room,  catch  up  a  big  fur  coat,  and  slipping  it  on 
over  her  evening  dress,  go  auietly  out  into  the  night.  **  Gad  !  " 
he  said  to  himself, "  Sarah  ot  all  people."  He  was  still  there  when 
she  came  back  ;  indeed,  he  took  care  that  he  should  be. 

"  Been  out,  Sarah  ? "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  very  well  simulated 
air  of  surprise  when  she  came  in. 

Sarah  gave  a  great  start.  "  Yes,  I— I've  been  out.  I  like 
going  out  in  the  evening,  Baynham." 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?    This  cold  weather  ?  " 

"I  nearly  always  go  out  at  night,"  said  Sarah  defiantly,  "just 
for  a  breath. ' 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  do,  but  I  didn't  think  when  Vansittart  left 
that  you  would  continue  the  practice." 

"  Vansittart  ?  " 

"  I  spoke  plainly,  didn't  I  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  quite  plainly,  though  your  meaning  is  obscure." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  burst  out,  "that  there  is  some 
one  else  ?  " 

"  Some  one  else  ?    Geoffrey,  what  do  you  mean  ?    You you 

don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  dared— dared,  Geoffrey— to 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  went  out — out  on  to  the 
terrace — "  she  spoke  in  spasms,  she  was  so  angry — "to  meet 
Mr.  Vansittart,  or— or  anybody  else  ?    How  dared  you,  Geoffrey  ? " 

"If  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Geoffrey  coolly,  "I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  think  what  I  like." 

"  No,  not  about  me.  I— Geoffrey,  I  have  never  given  you  a— 
a  moment's  cause  to  believe  that  I— I,  Sarah  Courtney,  would  do 
such  a  thing.  I  am  very  angry  with  you,  Geoffrey.  I  have  never 
been  sc  angry  with  anybody  in  all  my  life." 

"Well,"  said  Geoffrey  rather  mildly,  "on  the  face  of  it,  when  a 
young  woman  steals  out,  even  from  a  ballroom,  as  I  have  seen  you 
do,  and  muffles  herself  up  in  furs  and  goes  out  on  a  bitter  cold 
winter's  night,  one  docsn  t  as  a  rule  imagine  that  she  docs  it  for 
health's  sake." 

"  And  you  have  been  spying  upon  me  ?"  said  she. 
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"No,  not  spying.  That  is  a  very  ugly  word,  Sarah,  you  should 
not  use  it.  I  have  been  interested  in  you — I  have  always  been 
interested  in  you  ever  since  that  time  I  came  back  from  Eton  and 
found  you  here,  having  adopted  my  mother  as  yours.  You  might 
confide  in  a  fellow,  Sarah,  and  tell  me  what  makes  you  go  out  on 
the  terrace  every  night — only  at  night." 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Sarah. 

"  But  there  is  a  reason  ? " 

"Yes,  there  is  a  reason,"  she  said,  looking  down,  her  face 
crimson  with  blushes. 

He  went  a  step  nearer  to  her  and  caught  hold  of  her  hand. 
"  Sarah,"  he  said,  in  a  very  tender  voice,  "  you  and  I  have  always 
been  pals,  the  best  of  chums.     You  might  tell  me." 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "  Well,  Geoffrey,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  it  is  such  a  silly  thing.     You  would  only  laugh  at  me." 

"  Laugh  at  you  !  By  Jove,  that  I  wouldn't !  If  you  knew 
the  load  it  would  take  off  my  mind  to  know." 

"  A  load  off  your  mind  ?     Why,  do  you  care  ?  " 

"  Care  !     Oh,  Sarah  ! ' 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  But  it  is  silly.  I  go  out  every 
*ght,  and  have  done  on  so  many  nights,  to  see  the  stars." 

"  To  do  what  ?     To  see  the  stars  ?  " 

"  Yes.  If  you  won't  ask  me  what  it  is  I  want  I  will  tell  you 
the  rest." 

"  Go  on,"  said  he. 

"They  say  if  you  can  count  nine  stars  nine  nights  running, 
and  wish  the  same  wish  all  the  time,  you  will  get  what  you 
want,"  said  Sarah. 

"  And  I  mayn't  ask  you  what  you  want  ?  "  said  Baynham,  "  or 
can  I — guess,  Sarah  ?  It  evidently  is  not  Vansittart,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  gone  away.     Is  it — Oh,  Sarah,  Sarah — you  darling  !  " 
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THE    ACTING    EDITOR 

By    W.    A.    HORN 

"I  WAS  on  a  Iccturin'  tour  out  West,  and  a  1 1;;- '  of  mine  who 
was  runnin*  a  newspaper  was  called  away  suddenly,  and  he  asked 
me  to  run  the  next  issue.  Naow,  I'm  not  a  man  as  likes  to  sit 
twiddlin'  his  thumbs  an'  doin'  nothin'.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
make  that  issue  one  that  would  ketch  on.  So  I  set  down  an'  wrote 
a  sub-leader  on  some  of  the  local  gold  bugs  that  I  thought  would 
make  'em  sit  up  some.  On  the  mornin'  of  the  issue  I  was  sitting  in 
the  editorial  sanctum  when  a  fellar  come  to  the  door,  lookin*  'bout 
as  mad  as  a  wounded  grizzly.  Says  he:  'Is  the  editor  of  this 
darned  rag  on  the  premises  ? '  Naow  I  guessed  there  was  goin*  to 
be  trouble  for  somebody  right  away,  an'  I  didn't  want  that  some- 
body to  be  yours  truly.  So  I  says:  'Waal  no,  he  ain't  right  here 
naow,  but  if  your  bizziness  is  pressin'  I'll  find  him  and  send  him  up.' 

"Says  he:  'My  bizziness  is  urgent,  and  won't  admit  of  no 
delay  whatsumever.  I  want  to  see  that  editor  right  now,  an'  J 
guess  I'll  make  him  squirm  like  a  speared  eel.'  'Take  a  seat,'  says 
I,  'an'  I'll  try  and  find  him,'  an'  with  that  I  went  out  an'  shut 
the  door.  You  bet  your  bottom  dollar  I  didn't  waste  no  time 
goin'  down  them  stairs.  No,  sirree,  I  went  down  like  a  streak  o' 
greased  lightnin',  but  when  I  reached  the  front  door  I  run  kerslap 
into  another  fellar  just  comin'  in.  He  was  about  six  foot  high,  an' 
he  had  a  three-foot  cowhide  quiltcr  in  his  hand ;  his  eyes  was 
blazin'  like  a  darned  catamount  with  his  tail  jammed  under  a 
cart-wheel. 

"Says  he:  'Is  that  dawg-gawned  skunk  of  an  editor  in?' 
Nao\y,  sir,  the  presence  of  mind  I  displayed  on  that  re-markable 
occasion  was  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  great  country. 
Yes,  sirree,  I  grasped  the  potentialities  of  the  persition.  Says  I : 
'He's  upstairs  sittin*  in  the  room  ^n  the  left  of  the  top  landin'.' 
'Thanks,'  says  he,  an'  up  he  goes  three  at  a  time.     I  waited  till  I 
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heard  sounds  as  if  somebody  was  dancin'  a  highdalgo,  or  a 
fandango,  or  one  o'  them  Spanish  things,  and  then  I  didn't  chase 
myself  round  my  feet ;  no,  sirree,  not  me.  I  guess  I  beat 
Derrfoot's  record  for  a  hundred  as  I  sprinted  across  the  street 
an'  hid  behind  a  coal  wagon  waitin'  developments.  Presently 
Number  Two  comes  strutting  down  the  street,  hummin'  ilie 
*  Star-spangled  Banner,'  an'  loolcin*  aj  proud  as  a  Shanghai  rooster 
in  cluckin'  time.  I  noticed  that  his  cowhide  was  kind  o'  bulged 
in  the  middle.  Then  I  ketched  sight  of  Number  One  staggerin' 
along,  with  his  necktie  round  under  his  ieft  ear  ;  his  eyes  was 
bunged  up,  an'  his  nose  was  all  skinned,  an'  he  was  soppin'  the 
blood  off  his  mouth  with  a  bandanner.  I  noticed  that  one  of  hk 
coat-tails  was  missin'.  I  didn't  run  after  him  to  ask  if  he'd  found 
the  editor,  or  to  take  his  temperature,  or  to  offer  to  look  for  the 
missin'  coat-tail.  No,  sirree,  you  bet  I  didn't  do  none  of  them 
things.  I  guess  I  just  vamoosed  the  ranch,  in  case  either  of  'em 
come  back ;  but  I  didn't  edit  no  more  papers  in  that  town, 
not  much  ! " 
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THE  SPHINX  AND  THE  PLAYER 

By  ROBERT   HICHBNS 

I  WAS  camping  out  one  winter  near  the  Sphinx,  close  to  the  Arab 
cemetery  that  lies  in  the  desert  beyond  Cairo,  the  Nile,  and  the 
long  plain  that  is  divided  by  the  high  road  that  leads  to  Mena 
House.  It  was  very  early  in  the  season.  The  rush  of  tourists 
had  not  set  in.  The  hotels  were  nearly  empty.  Few  tents  dotted 
the  pale  expanse  of  sand  that  stretches  towards  Sakkiira.  I  had 
come  into  camp  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  I  rode  down  the  hill 
from  the  Pyramids  I  had  only  noticed  one.  It  was  very  small, 
and  was  just  beyond  the  hollow  in  which  the  Sphinx  reposes.  As 
I  passed  it,  at  some  little  distance,  I  saw,  seated  before  it  on  a 
folding  chair,  the  figure  of  a  man  clad  in  a  white  suit  and  a  helmet. 
I  could  not  see  his  face,  only  his  figure,  thin,  bending  forward,  the 
hands  lying  on  the  knees.  The  chair  was  turned  towards  the 
Sphinx,  and  I  remember  thinking  to  myself,  "There,  I  suppose, 
is  the  first  Sphinx-worshipper  of  this  winter."  And  I  rode  on 
till  I  had  reached  the  sycamore  and  palm  trees  by  which  my  tent 
was  pitched. 

I  was  alone.  That  is,  I  had  no  European  companion  with  me; 
no  one  but  a  native  cook,  and  a  dragoman  who  acted  as  my  servant! 
They  both  slept  in  a  tent  a  little  apart  from  mine.  Soon  after  I 
had  gamed  the  camp,  had  unpacked  my  few  things  and  set  them 
m  order,  the  night  began  to  fall— the  clear  and  starry  night  of 
Africa— casting  its  delicate  magic  over  the  lonely  place,  the  great 
graves  that  lifted  their  blocks  of  stone  towards  heaven  on  the  high 
ground  above  me,  the  tiny  graves  that  lay  almost  about  my  feet. 
The  strange  places  of  death  were  very  near  me.  The  solemnity 
of  the  night  was  very  deep. 

When  the  Uttle  moon  rose  I  dismissed  my  dragoman,  teUing 
him  I  would  fasten  down  the  canvas  flap  that  formed  ir.y  tent 
door,  and  that  he  need  not  watch.     I  had  no  fear  of  anything,  and 
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wished,  if  possible,  to  imagine,  and  lo  feel,  that  I  was  entirely 
alone.  I  saw  his  tall  figure,  clad  in  a  sombre,  floating  robe,  vanish 
over  the  sand,  which  muffled  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  Presently 
the  light  in  his  tent  was  extinguished.  The  voices  I  had  heard 
in  low  and  continuous  converse  died  away.  Soon  I  was  able  to 
forget  t  it  any  man  was  near  me.  I  was  able  to  draw  into  my 
soul  the  night  silence  of  the  desert. 

For  a  time — how  long  I  do  not  know — I  sat  still,  scarcely 
thinking,  but  feeling,  feeling  the  peace,  the  almost  mystical 
remoteness,  that  seemed  flowing  in  upon  me  from  the  far  spaces  I 
could  not  see — the  spaces  beyond  the  Pyramids,  where  a  man  may 
journey  on  and  on,  day  after  day,  till  the  days  are  numbered  in 
weeks,  and  still  be  in  the  desert.  At  last  I  was  conscious  of  the 
touch  of  the  cold  that  comes  by  night  to  the  sands,  and  I  got  up 
reluctantly.  I  got  up,  I  lifted  the  canvas,  I  stood  with  it  in 
my  hand  ;  but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  shut  out  the 
wonderful  night,  to  forgo  just  yet  all  this  strangeness  that  lay 
around  me,  this  strangeness  that  called  to  me,  that  seemed  saying 
to  me,  "Come  nearer  !  Give  yourself  more  completely."  And, 
presently,  I  let  the  canvas  fall  and  I  walked  forward  into  the 
night. 

I  had  no  definite  intention.  It  is  difHcult  to  have  a  definite 
intention  in  the  desert.  But  something  drew  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  Sphinx.  I  passed  the  little  group  of  trees.  I  left  the 
Arab  graves  behind  me.  And  presently  I  knew  where  I  was 
going,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  wanted  to  see  the  Sphinx 
alone  by  night. 

Softly  I  traversed  the  sand,  and  though  it  was  so  soft  I 
trod  very  gently  in  it,  like  one  who  fears  to  waken  a  sleeper. 
I  went  on,  not  quickly,  keeping  to  my  left,  until  I  was  leaving 
the  flat,  and  felt  a  slope  beneath  my  feet.  The  silence  was 
intense,  and  seemed  to  grow,  like  sound.  Almost  there  was 
something  awful  la  it.  I  loved  it,  and  yet — did  I  not  fear  it, 
too  i     It  was  like  the  hush  of  that  day  when  the  world   has 
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come  to  an  end.  Now  I  was  creeping  forward.  I  saw  the 
sickle  of  the  moon,  very  pale,  almost  furtive,  with  its  gentle 
curve  dividing  the  black  purple  of  the  sky ;  and  thr  great 
multitude  of  the  stars-r-one  large,  red,  and  shaking,  as  things 
shake  informed  by  violence,  beyond  the  black  summit  of  the 
i  yramid  of  Khufu.  And  then  I  saw  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
Sphinx.     And  I  sat,  I  almost  crouched  down,  in  the  sand. 

Do  you  know  the  silence  that  lies  about  the  lonely  Sphinx 
when  the  night  of  Egypt  is  deep  ?  Have  you  ever  been  steeped 
in  it,  been  taken  by  that  ocean  ?  If  you  have  not,  think  of 
the  greatest  silence,  the  greatest  loneliness,  you  have  known. 
Increase  it  a  thousandfold — by  the  force  of  your  imagination. 
Prolong  it  till  you  seem  to  be  fading  into  it,  becoming  one  with 
it.  Then  conceive  the  pain,  the  horrible  pain  of  a  near,  sharp, 
dreadfully  human  sound,  tearing  you  from  its  arms,  with  your 
nerves  shuddering,  your  very  flesh  protesting. 

What  that  sound  had  been,  for  a  moment — or  was  it  an 
hour  ? — I  did  not  know.  I  only  knew  that  it  had  been  human, 
that  it  had  seemed  sinister  in  its  humanity,  that  it  had  conquered 
the  Sphinx,  the  desert,  the  night,  the  sickle  moon,  the  shaking 
and  angry    izr  beyond  Khufu's  Pyramid. 

Then  it  came  again — and  I  knew  ;  a  hoarse,  grating  cough, 
followed  by  a  sort  of  hissing,  li'e  an  indrawn,  labouring  breath. 
I  got  up,  I  think  I  sprang  up,  from  the  sand.  My  flesh  stirred. 
I  looked  around.  At  a  little  distance  I  saw  a  small  and  steady 
light,  near  it  a  shadow.  And  as  my  soul,  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  silence  of  the  Sphinx,  seemed  to  rush  back  into  my 
tremendously  definite  body,  I  remembered  the  afternoon,  the 
httle  tent,  the  bending  figure  beside  it. 

^^ome  poor  consumptive  was  near  me,  waking,  suffering  fn 
tiie  night.  Now  all  my  humanity  was  with  me  and  alive. 
I  heard  the  sad  and  hideous  sound  again.  I  went  towards  it. 
I  stood  before  the  tent,  and  within  it  I  saw  a  man,  alone, 
sitting  on  the  e^e  of  a  camp-bed,  bending  forward,  coughing. 
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trying  to  draw  a  full  breath,  but  frustrated  by  his  malady. 
The  lamplight  fell  on  checks  with  mounds  of  bone  s<iowing 
above  pathetic  hollows.  And  the  red  patches  on  those  cheeks 
made  me  think,  I  knew  not  why,  of  the  red  star  beyond  the 
Pyramid. 

The  man  looked  up  and  saw  me. 

"Hassan!   It  isn't !" 

He  stared  with  brilliant,  tragic  eyes. 

"  I  am  camping  near.  I  came  out  to  see  the  Sphinx  by 
night.      I — I  heard  you." 

He  smiled.     His  smile  was  like  tears,  almost  like  groaning. 

"  Are  you  all  alone  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  No  Arab  even  with  you  ?  " 

"  I've  got  one — Hassan.  He  drinks.  I  think  he's  gone 
to  the  village  to  drink." 

"  May  I  come  in  ? " 

He  pointed  to  the  one  chair  in   the  tent. 

"But  you?" 

"  It's  too  low.     I  can  breathe  better  on  this.     Sit  down,  sir." 

I  obeyed,  and  looked  at  him. 

He  was  a  man  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  clean  shaven, 
with  what  people  sometimes  call  "an  actor's  face."  There 
\  as  something  in  his  whole  appearance,  in  the  way  he  had 
said  "  Sit  down,  sir,"  which  made  me  think  of  the  stage. 

"I'm  pretty  bad,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sorry." 

He  reached  out  to  a  tiny,  folding  table,  took  a  bottle  from 
it,  and  a  glass,  poured  out  some  dark  liquid,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  So  that  I  can  talk  to  you  a  bit  better  ! "  he  explained. 

"You  oughtn't  to  be  alone." 

"I'm  not  accustomed  to  it.  All  my  life  I've  lived  in 
London.  Never  been  anywhere — till  I  came  here.  They  got 
up  a  benefit  to  get  me  out  here." 
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"A  benefit?" 

"I'm  an  actor,  sir." 

Sudder!y  he  pulled  himself  up  almost  erect  on  the  bed. 

"  Always  been  an  actor,  and  always  in  London.  I  wouldn't 
go  on  the  road,  no  provinces  for  me  you  understand " 

The  draught  haJ  done  him  good,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that 
here  was  another  human  being  in  the  desert. 

"I  was  willing  to  Super  rather  than  go.  And  so  I 
managed  somehow,  and  at  last  I  began  to  get  on  a  bit.  I 
got  lines  to  say.  I've  said  lines  at  *  Drury  Lane,*  and  at  '  His 
Majesty's,'  too,  and  other  theatres  where  only  the  best  people 
go.     I've  said  lines  before  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra." 

"Have  you?" 

And  the  Sphinx  was  just  outside  !  If  I  looked  through 
the  opening,  from  which  the  canvas  was  drawn  back,  I  could 
see  its  mighty  and  sleepless  form,  terribly  motionless,  yet,  surely, 
terribly  Jive,  regardless  of  us  because  it  was  regarding  the 
distances  t  f  the  ages  that   were   past   and   were   to  come. 

"And  before  other  crowned  heads,  too,  I've  played  in 
pantomime,  but  I've  played  in  big  drama  also.  As  I  told 
you,  I've  said  lines  with  Mr.  Iree  on  the  stage.  It's  a  funny 
thing,  but  the  last  drama  ever  I  appeared  in  we  had  the  bally 
Sphinx  !  " 

"Did  you?" 

"We  did.  It  was  'Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  You  know — 
by  Shakespeare  ! " 

"I  know." 

"Yes,  but  not  every  one  does,  though  of  course  no  one 
likes  to  say  so.     Not  that  I  mean  you,  sir.     Anyone  can  see " 

He  looked  at  me  apologetically. 

"That's  aU  right." 

He  was  reassured. 

"And  we  began  the  play  with  the  bally  Sphinx  and  ended 
it  with   the   same.     Just   shown,  you  know,  on   a   back  cloth. 
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but  very  real,  very  effective.  The  idea  was— let's  see!— Oh 
yes,  the  idea  was— we  had  it  explained  to  us  at  the  rehearsal, 
not  every  one  understood  it,  but  /  did  !— The  idea  was  that 
there  the  Sphinx  is,  and  people  comes,  and  people  goes,  that's 
to  say  arc  born,  and  die,  and  aU  that,  and  fell  in  love,  like 
Antony  did  with  Cleopatra,  and  are  mad  for  each  other,  and 
think,  'this  IS  going  on  for  ever,  this  is,'  and  kill  themselves 
praps,  like  Cleopatra  did,  you  know,  with  the  asp— very 
effective  that,  on  the  stage  !^And  the  Sphinx  just  lies  there 
m  the  sand,  and  takes  not  a  bit  of  notice." 
Suddenly  he  stopped. 

K     "ii''^  *^?.f  *"*  °{  ^^^!:  ^^'^  ***y»»  *"**  specially  these  nights." 
he  added.     "  You — bet ! 

"  Poor  fellow  ! " 

I  could  not  help  saying  it,  and  from  my  heart. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  never  thought  to  see  the  real  thine— 
the  Sphinx,  you  know.  But  I  was  impressed  at  the  dress 
rehearsal.  The  curtain  went  up— and  there  was  the  Sphinx 
and  never  a  word  said.  And  then  we  went  right  alon/with 
the  play.  And  then  at  the  end,  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
they  were  dead,  the  two  of  them— there  wa^  the  Sphinx  again. 
And  again  never  a  word  said.     And  down  comes  the  curtain  !  " 

"  Down  comes  the  curtain  !  " 

"Yes.    It  was  fine.    It  gave  me  a  lump  in  the  throat.    But  then 

I  m  sensitive      I  think  Mr.  Tree  noticed  that.     He  said  one  day : 

No  reason,  D  Arcy  —my  stage  name.  Rex  D'Arcy !— "  he  paused— 

"A  splendid  name  !"  I  said,  seeing  it  was  expected  of  mc. 

He  looked  pleased. 

"•No  reason  at  all,  D'Arcy,  why   you  shouldn't  some  day 
make  an  actor.' "  ^ 

Again  he  paused. 

"  Good  !  "  I  said. 

"Wasn't  it?     That  Sphinx  gave  me  a  lump  in  the  throat. 
But  I  never  tnought  to  see  the  real  thing.     And  then   I  fell  ill 
And  the  doctor  said  only  a  winter  away  could  save  me      And 
one  was  kii.J  and  another— I  was  a  bit  of  a  favourite,  sir    that's 
the  truth— and   the  end  of  it  was  they   got  up   a   benefit— I'd 
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just  played  a  m<  part,  almost  a  big  one,  and  made  a  success 
in  it — and  it  brought  in  enoueh  to  send  me  out  here.  And  I'd 
got  so  sweet  on  the  Sphinx  that,  thinks  I,  I'll  live  for  a  while 
close  to  it.  So  here  I  am  not  a  stone's  throw  off  of  it.  But  it 
is  lonely  to  one  who's  been  always  accustomed  to  the  footlights. 
And  yet  I  wouldn't  move  away,  I  don't  think.  Somehow  the 
Sphinx  is  like  company  to  me.  And  then  it  ren^'ids  me  of 
that  big  production  of  *  Cleopatra,'  and  of  what  Mr.  Tree  said 
to  me :  •  D'Arcy,*  he  said — Rex  D'Arcy  was  the  full  name — 
'  D'Arcy,  no  reason  at  all  why  you  shouldn't  some  day  be  an 
actor.'  Whenever  I  look  at  the  bally  Sphinx  I  think  of  that. 
And  if  ever  I  get  back  to  London ' 

Suddenly  he  coughed,  stretched  himself  up,  his  eyes  stared, 
the  bones  of  his  cheeks  seemed  to  push  themselves  almost  out 
of  the  skin  that  covered  them,  he  opened  his  mouth  wide. 

The  sand  that  was  the  only  carpet  within  the  little  tent  was 
stained  with  blood.     He  did  not  speak  again. 

I  stayed  there  all  the  night.  I  did  not  dare  to  leave  him,  even 
to  go  for  help.     Better  to  stay,  I  thought,  and  du  what  I  could. 

Hassan  came  towards  dawn,  and  I  sent  him  to  Mena  House 
for  a  doctor.  But  the  doctor  arrived  too  late.  And  through 
the  opening  of  the  tent,  where  the  canvas  was  pushed  up,  I  saw 
the  dawn  steal  over  the  huge,  calm  face  of  the  Spliinx,  and  I 
thought  of  the  Player's  words  : 

"  And  then  at  tlie  end,  when  it  was  all  over — there  was  the 
Sphinx  again.  And  never  a  word  said.  And  down  comes  the 
curtain." 

Yes,  "  there  was  the  Sphinx  again  " ;  Horus  gazing  towards 
the  East,  towards  the  light — perhaps  towards  the  world  where, 
with  the  souls  of  the  countless  dead,  that  had  passed  awa) 
through  the  centuries,  was  numbered  the  soul  of  the  Player. 
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AuGosTDs  Semper 
Mrs.  Amanda  Semper  . . 
DoixY  Semper  1 
CissiE  Semper    f 
Thomas 


Characters 


Scene 


Retired 
His  wife 

His  daughters 

A  soiled  page 
Parlour  at  Chestnut  Lodge. 


ACT  I.— DUMB 


Mrs.  S. 


Dolly. 
Mrs.  S. 


CiSSIB. 

Mrs.  S. 


{Enter  Mrs.  Semper,  crying,  followed  by  Daughters 
and  Thomas.) 

{Tragically.)  No,  don't  tell  me,  it's  his  mind  that's 
gone,  not  his  tongue.  No  sane  man  would  go  on  like 
that. 

But  it  can't  last,  ma.  He  must  ask  for  food,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

But  he  doesn't ;  he  takes  it.     Or  else  writes  down  what 

he  wants  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  he  cuts  his  pencil  all 

over  the  place. 

But  what  nwde  you  vex  him  so,  ma  ? 

I  didn't  vex  him.      I'm    sure  I  didn't  say   anything 

a  reasonable  man  could  take  objection    to.      I    was 

telling  him  about  those  nice  relatives  of  Mr.  Johnson's, 

and  how  polite  one  of  them,  the  young  man,  was  to  me, 

and  he  turned  round  suddenly,  in  the  most  offensive 

fashion,  and  said  that  my  tongue  would  be  the  death  of 

him.     We  had  words,  naturally.     I  said  he  talked  too. 
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and  I  told  him  how  tired  we  all  were  of  hearing  that 
little  tale  of  his  about  how  he  frightened  the  tramp  by 
speaking  to  him  gruffly,  and  he  got  in  a  frightful  temper, 
and  said  he  could  go  without  talking  for  a  year.  Of 
course,  I — I  laughed  at  that,  and  then  he  hit  the  table 
with  his  fist,  and  said  :  "  Woman,  if  I  speak  one  word 
during  the  ensuing  year  I  will  give  you  fifty  pounds !  " 
And  he  hasn't  spoken  since. 

Dolly.       Fifty  pounds ! 

CissiE.         {SAaiing  her  fuad.)     He  wouldn't  pay,  ma. 

Mks.  S.      It's  very  dreadful,  girls. 

CissiE.        Well,  ma,  what  does  it  matter  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Matter  ?  Of  course  it  matters.  I  keep  forgetting. 
Only  just  now  I  asked  him  to  go  down  and  give  Susan 
a  good  talking  to.  You  should  have  seen  the  look  he 
gave  me. 

Thomas.     {Modestly.)     I  see  it,  mum. 

Mrs.  S.       Hold  your  tongue,  sir. 

Thomas.     {In  surprise.)     Wot,  is  there  to  be  two  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Don't  answer  me,  sir  !  Are  you  aware  of  the  izct  that 
your  face  wants  washing  ? 

CissiE.        And  that  you  have  got  two  buttons  off? 

Dolly.       And  that  you  are  not  fit  to  open  the  door  to  people  ? 

Thomas  I'll  go  down  to  the  guv'nor.  He  don't  keep  saying 
these  nasty  things  to  me. 

{Exit  as  Mr.  Semper  enters  the  room.) 

Dolly.       Oh,  papa,  dear,  we've  come  back,  you  see. 

CissiE.         Home  is  the  best  place  after  all. 

Dolly.       It's  nice  to  see  fresh  places,  but  one  soon  gets  tired  of 

them. 
CissiE.         When  I  go  away  I   always   feel   as   though    I    want 

to  take  everything  and   everybody    with   me — except 

Thomas. 
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Dolly. 


Mrs.  S. 


Mrs.  S. 


C1S6IE. 
Dolly. 

Mrs.  S. 


CiSSIE. 

Dolly. 
Mrs.  S. 
Thomas. 
Mrs.  S. 
Thomas. 


It'e  been  so  dull  without  you,  papa.  We  have  been 
positively  longing  to  hear  the  sound  of  your  dear  voice 
again. 

(Mr.  Semper  glares  at  them  suspiciously.) 

Ah,  it's  only  in  the  shape  of  a  nasty  worrying  cough 
you'll  hear  it  now,  girls. 

(Mr.  S.  stalks  solemnly  to  arm-chair  l.,  and  sitting 
takes  up  the  newspaper) 

People  think   that  he  is  mad,  dears.     Poor  old  Mrs. 

Jones  says  that  it  is  softening  of  the  brain.     The  late 

Mr.  Jones  had  it,  and  he  used  to  walk  about  the  streets 

dragging  a  little  wooden  gee-gee  after  him.     She  says 

that  if  we  could  only  get  your  father  to  cry  it  might  save 

his  reason.     She  -ys  she's  afraid  his  brain  must  be  in 

a  melting  condition. 

{With  handkerchief  to  her   eyes.)     I'm   afraid   it's    too 

late,  ma. 

He  ought  to  see  a  doctor. 

(Mr.  Semper  snorts  and  turns  his  paper  violently. 

Thomas  enters  cautiously.) 

He  is  always  making  that  strange  noise,  girls.     It's  his 

way  of  asking  for  food  now,  but  I  don't  take  any  notice 

of  it. 

Poor  pa  !  ' 

Poor  papa  ! ! 

{Wringing  her  hands  )     Poor,  poor  Augustus  ! 
Boo,  boo-hoo,  boo-hoo,  boo-hoo  ! 
{Tearfully.)     Thomas,  don't  make  that  noise. 
I  ca-can't  *elp  it,  mum,   when   I  see  ihc  master  so 
different.     An'  'e's  so  patient,  too — that's  what  upsets 
me.     P'r'haps  he  don't  know  it's  'is  'ead  ! 

(Mr.  Semper  suddenly  starts  from  his  chair^  and 
Thomas  hastily  quits  the  room.) 
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CissiE.         It's  very  awkward,  just  at  present  especially.     Tell  ma, 

Dolly. 
DoLLv.        {Bashfully.)     We  met  Mr.  Cox  while  we  were  away, 

ma,  and  he — we  saw  a  good  deal  of  him — and  he  is 

coming  to  have  a  few  words  with  papa. 
Mrs.  S.      Oh,  you  will  speak  now,  won't  you,  Augustus  ?      Such 

an  admirable  young  man  !     I'm  sure  you'll  like  him. 
CissiE.         Well,  if  he  doesn't,  silence  gives  consent,  you  know, 

DoUy. 
Mrs.  S.       {After  regarding  Mr.  S.  critically.)     We  must  hide  your 

fether,  girls,  and  if  Mr.  Cox  does  see  him  {indignantly)  ^ 

I'll  tell  him  it's  waxworks. 
{Voice  g^THOMAS  outside.)     Ho,  ho,  ho— ha,  ha,  ha — he,  he,  he  ! 

(Mr.  Semper  starts  up  furiously  and  dashes  out  after 

"Thomas.     Mrs.  S.  and  Girls  catch  him  by  the  coat-tail^ 

and  exit  crying  imploringly  :   Papa,  papa  !) 


ACT  II.— BELL 

{Enter   Mr.    S.,  and  seats  himself  l.      He  sniffs  in  a  determined 

fashion^  and  glowers  before  him.     Enter  Mrs.  S.,  who  stands  with 

her  hands  clasped^  gasang  at  him  yearningly.     Mr.  S.'sface  indicates 

the  wildest  impatience  and  rage.) 

Mrs.  S.      {Tenderly.)     Gussie  I 

(Mr.  S.  opens  h  V  mouth  to  speaky  remembers  himself 
and  closes  it  again.) 

Mrs.  S.  Gussie,  you  must  come  down  and  see  this  gentleman. 
Consider  ;  perhaps  all  Dolly's  future  career  hangs  upon 
one  word  from  you.  Just  one  or  two  tiny  little  words. 
If  you  don't  like  to  break  your  word,  Augustus — and 
I  know  how  firm  and  unquenchable  your  spirit  is — let 
me  wrap  your  face  up  in  this  handkerchief  {produces 
huge  red  bajuiand)^  and  pretend  you  have  got  a  swelling 
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CiSSIE. 


Mrs.  S. 

CiSSIE. 


Mrs.  S. 


CiSSIE. 


Mrs.  S. 


in  the  mouth.     Sec ;  here  is  a  piece  of  apple  to  put 
in  your  cheek.     It's  a  nice  apple— Ribston-pippin. 
{produces  pkce  of  apple  and  tries  to  place  it  in  his  mouth. 
Mr.    Semper   rises  and  stamps  madly  round  the  room, 
pursued   by    Mrs.   Semper  nvith  puce  of  apple  in  one 
hand  and  handkerchief  in  the  other.) 
{Enter  Cissie.) 
Pa,  don't  be  so  foolish  !      It's  getting  very  awkward ; 
Mr.  Cox  is  waiting  in  the  breakfest-room,  and  Dolly  is 
in  hysterics  in   her  bedroom.     How  can   you  be  so 
absurd  ?     You  make  me  wish  I'd  never  had  a  father  ! 
(Mr.  S.  produces  small  handbell  from  his  pocket  and  rings 
tt  violently.     Enter  Thomas  hastily.     Mr,  S.  maizes  signs 

that  he  wtshes  to  write.     Exit  Thomas  nodding  sagely.) 
He  is  going  to  write  his  consent. 
Pen  an  apology,  perhaps.     He  ought  to. 
{Enter  Thomas  with  jug  of  beer  and  tumbler  on  tray,  which 
he  places  before  Mr.  S.     Mr.  S.  stares  at  it  ferociously, 
and  pushing  it  from  him  repeats  pantomime  while  Thomas 

gazes  at  him  with  a  troubled  expression.  Business.) 
{Impatiently.)  Writing  materials,  Thomas. 
{Exit  Thomas.  Mrs.  S.  crosses,  and  in  a  slow,  dreamy 
fashion  takes  beer  and  drinks  it  just  as  Mr.  S.  is  about 
to  take  it.  Thomas  returns  with  writing  materials,  and 
Mr.  S.,  after  writing  a  short  note,  hands  it  to  his  daughter.) 
{Reading  slowly.)  «'Is  it  possible  that  I  should  have 
lived  long  enough  to  hear  a  child  tell  me  not  to  be  so 

absurd  ! "     Oh  !  I— I 

{She  throws  the  paper  on  floor,  and  flings  herself 
indignantly  from  room.) 
AU-G0STU8  !      Don't  try  me  too  far.      Don't  presume 
too  much  upon  my  forbearance.     I  shall  explain  to  this 
young  gentleman  that  you  are  unwell. 

{Exit.    Thomas  is  about  to  follow  her  when  Mr.  S. 
rings  bell  violently,  and  motions  for  him  to  stay.) 
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Thomas.  {Aside.)  It's  all  very  well  being  shut  up  here  alone 
with  master  and  that  bell.  I  don't  believe  'e's  right  in 
'is  'ead.    Do  you  want  me  to  stay  'ere,  sir  ? 

-  (Mx.  StMPEK  nods.) 

Thomas.  'Cos  I  was  just  going  to  take  some  wine  into  the 
gentlenuui  when  you  rang,  sir,  an'  I've  left  it  standing 
on  the  kitchin  table. 

(Mr.  S.  raises  his  eyebrows.) 

Thomas.  An'  I've  left  cook  standing  there  too,  sir.  Not  on  the 
kitchin  table,  I  don't  mean,  but  in  the  kitchin,  close  to 
the  wine.     Can  I  go  and  look  after  it,  sir  P 

(Mr.  S.  shakes  his  head.) 

Thomas.  {Aside.)  Oh,  Lor' !  I  blieve  he  wants  to  murder  me. 
Look  at  'is  eye  !  I've  'eard  that  mad  people  always 
want  to  murder  those  they  used  to  like  best.  Missis  'II 
be  ^W  right ;  that's  one  thing.  I  wonder  whether  he'd 
get  ftightened  if  /  pretended  to  be  mad.  P'r'aps  he'll 
speak  and  ask  me  what's  the  matter.  Then  missis  '11  get 
the  fifty  pounds.  Here  goes.  {Aloud.)  I'd  like  to  go 
out,  sir,  if  you  don't  mind. 

(Mr.  S.  shakes  his  head.) 

Thomas.  I  want  to  go  out,  sir  !  I  can't  keep  still.  Ever  since  that 
little  dog  of  Mr.  Hall's  bit  me  I  feel  as  if  I  want  to 
jump  about. 

(Mr.  S.  ignores  this  appeal.  Thomas  begins  to  run  round 
and  round  the  room,  Mr.  S.  mating  grabs  at  him  as  he 
passes.  Thomas  makes  a  choking  noise,  and,  bounding 
along  on  all  fours,  runs  up  and  snaps  at  Mr.  S.'s  ankles. 
Mr.  S.  jumps  up  on  chair,  and  kicking  at  him  as  he 
approaches,  rhtgs  the  bell  incessantly.  Mrs.  S.  and 
Daughters  burst  hurriedly  into  the  room  to  find  Thomas 
gazing  ivith  much  amazement  at  Mr.  S.) 

Mrs.  S.      ThoRMS  !  Thomas  !   Augustus,  what  is  the  mattsr  ? 
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TtlOMAS. 

MR8.S. 


Mm.  S. 


Thomas. 
Mrs.  S. 

ClSS^e: 


Mrs.  S. 

DOLLV. 

Mrs.  S. 


I  dunno*  mum,  I'm  sure.  It's  dreadful.  First,  master 
went  on  aU  fours,  baricing  round  the  room,  and  then  he 
suddenly  jump*  up  on  that  chair  and  rings  the  beU. 
Augustus,  come  down  !  Pray,  pray,  come  down !  How 
can  you,  with  your  gout,  go  on  like  that  ? 
^K.  S.  jumps  dawn  and  makes  a  rush  for  Thomas: 
Thomas  Jhes  mto  comer  and  the  three  ladies  stand  in  front 
^  T*;  ..  •  ^*  T^'.  ««^f  A«/  attempts  to  get  at  him, 
the  iadies  meamuhtle  mipioring  him  to  restrain  himself) 

It's  not  safe  for  this  poor  boy  to  be  left  alone  with  your 
father,  girls.    Thomas,  you  are  not  to  answer  that  bell 
again  under  any  consideration.     And  don't  let  your 
master  see  you  more  than  you  can  help.     He  seems  to 
have  taken  a  most  unaccountable  dislike  to  you. 
Yes,  mum!    {Dashes  for  door  and  disappears.) 
Now,  Augustus,  be  cahn.     Be  calm  ! 
It's  dreadfol  !     Poor  Mr.  Cox  doesn't  seem  to  know 
what  to  make  of  such  treatment.     He  was  quite  limp 
when  he  left.  *^ 

It's  shamefiil.  WeU,  I've  asked  him  to  call  to-morrow; 
perhaps  your  father  wiU  have  found  his  tongue  by  that 
time.  ' 

Poor  pa,  I  know  he  wants  to  speak.  You  want  to  tell 
us  something  about  Thomas,  don't  you,  pa  ?  I  am  sure 
you  do.  I  can  see  it  in  your  face. 
Now,  Augustus,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  until  you 
pull  yourself  together  and  ask  for  things  in  a  proper 
manner  you  will  have  to  wait  on  yourself.  It's  no 
good  your  stamping  and  ringing  like  an  unseasonable 
muffin-man.  Nobody  will  answer  you.  And  if  you 
write  anything  we  won't  read  it. 

(Mr.  S.  hegins  to  talk  to  them  on  his  fingers.     They  all 

elevate  their  heads  and  look  coldly  away.     Mr.  S.,  with  a 

gesture  of  supreme  despair  and  rage,  dashes  from  room.) 
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Mrs.  S.      Come  along,  girli,  quick.     He's  gone  after  poor  littk 
Thomas  again  ! 

{Exit  a//.) 
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ACT  III.— DUMB-BELL 
{Enter  Cissie  ami  Dolly,  iaughi^  and  talkir^.) 

CissiE.  Oh,  the  instructor  is  a  dear ;  you  must  join,  Dolly. 
The  musical  drill  is  beautiftil,  and  the  Indian  duba 
give  one  a  most  delightful  backache. 

{Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.     Mr.  S.  goes  over  to  his  old 
seat  L.,  at  back  of  stage ^ 

CissiE.        Oh,  mother,  you  must  try  and  persuade  Dolly  to  join 

the  Gym. ! 
Dolly.       I  don't  want  to  ! 
Cissie.        Oh,  you  would  if  you  only  went    nee.     Of  course,  just 

at  present  you've  got  your  head  i  U  of  Mr.  Cox.     Ill 

show  you  some  of  the  musical  drill  if  you  like.     It'll 

cheer  pa,  perhaps.     (£x//.) 
Mrs.  S.      {Snijing.)     Perhaps. 
Dolly.        {Shaking  her  head.)     I  don't  think  we  ought  to  humour 

him. 

{Re-enter  Cissie  ivith  a  pair  of  dumb-bells.) 

Mrs.  S.  {Aside.)  Do  something  to  shock  your  father  and  make 
him  speak.  You  know  how  he  hates  athletics  for 
women 

Dolly.       Oh,  Cissie,  you  tomboy  ! 

Cissie.  I'm  not,  miss.  I'm  merely  doing  it  to  improve  my 
figure.  Oh,  who  is  going  to  provide  the  music  ?  Pa, 
will  you  whistle  something  ?  Something  slow  and 
measured. 

(Mr.  S.  looks  at  her  haughtily.) 
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CiHiB.  Oh,  you  needn't  tttre  like  thtt,  pt.  I  didn't  ask  you 
to  speak ;  only  to  whittle. 

Mm.  S.  Do  it  without,  dear ;  it's  no  use  asking  fiivours  of  your 
fiither.  Thomas,  come  inside  if  you  wish  ;  don't  stand 
there,  thrusting  your  head  in  at  the  door. 

(Thomas  enters  and  stands  just  inside  the  door.) 

C188IE.        Can  you  whistle,  Thomas  ? 
Thomas.     Whistle,  miss  ?     Rather  ! 

CissiB.  Well,  whistle  something  for  me  to  keep  time  to. 
{Aside.)     That  ought  to  annoy  papa. 

(Thomas  vtlmtles  popular  air  slowly ^  while  Cissie  keeps 
time  with  dumb-cells,    Thomas  ceases  abruptly^ 

Go  on,  Thomas. 

I  can't,  miss ;   not  while  the  guv'nor's  a-looking  at 

me  like  that. 

Thomas,  if  you   don't  whistle  you  can  take  a  week's 

notice.     {Aside^     Perhaps  that  will  make  Augustus 

speak. 

Very   well,  mum,  but   would   you   mind   askii}g   the 

guv'nor  to  turn  'is  'ead  away. 

(Mr.  S.  rises  and  Thomas  gets  behind  Mrs.  S.) 

It's  no  use,  mum,  you'll  have  to  do  without  the  music. 

I  can't  do  it. 

Oh,  what  a  shame.     Are  they  heavy,  Cissie  ? 

No,  not  very.     We've  been   practising  holding  the 

two  out  at  arm's  length  and  seeing  who  could  do  it 

the  longest.     Like  this !     (iS!^  holds  them  outy  standing 

close  by  Mr.  S.) 

(Mrs.   S.,  Thomas,  and  Dolly   count;   Dolly  and 
Mrs.  S.  slviely^  Thcmas  rapidly^ 

Mrs.  S.  and  Dolly.     Fifteen. 
Thomas.     FOTty-ninc. 


C1S8IE. 
Thomas. 

Mrs.  S. 


Thomas. 


Thomas. 

Dolly. 
Cissie. 
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CmiB. 
Dmxy. 


Mm.  S., 

Dolly. 
Mu.  8., 
Dolly. 
Mm.  S., 


Dolly. 
Mr.  S. 
C188IB. 
Mr.  S. 


Mrs.  S. 
Mr.  S. 


Thomas. 
Mr.  S. 


Tlierc,  forty-^une.     Now  you  try,  Dolly. 
{jidi\i0a)if.)     It  was  only  fifteen  ;  Thomu  gabbled. 

{Tai^s   4um^  kilt  mtd  tttmdt   m   Ciwib's   ^e. 
Ik.  8.  /Mb  tu^pj  amf  imp*Heiit.) 

Cirn.    ,u^^    Thomas.     {Li  meatttrtd  tones.)     One,  two, 

th.f.       ur   — 

Oh,  I  fcS VI  Jrop  them. 
Ci»M>,  i  -d  '1 '  tM>B     F've,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine. 

Oh 
Ciai£,  \u6  T  I  MAS.    Ten,  eleven. 

(DoLiY  drop  Lnlhhelh  with  crash  by  Mr.  ^.\fnt.     He 
springs  up  with  mid  scream^  and  sittmg  down  again  grasps 

toe  in  hand.) 

Oh,  pa,  dear,  did  I  hurt  you  ?    I'm  so  sorry. 

Ow,  ow,  ow  ! 

Are  you  hurt,  pa  ? 

{Very  fluently:)     Hurt  ?    Hurt  ?   You  silly,  unwomanly 

creatures  !     What  do  you   mean   by  coming  into  a 

sitting-room,   and  prancing   about   with  your  absurd 

gymnastics  while  that  idiotic   boy   whistle   to  you  ? 

How  dare  you  do  it,  miss  ?      How  dare  you  allow  it, 

madam  ?     Is  this  my  house  or  not  ?     Arc  these  mv 

daughters  or  not  ?    They've  smashed  my  toe  between 

them. 

Perhaps,  Augustus 

Don't  speak  to  me,  madam,  I  won't  have  it.     I  say 
they've  smashed  my  toe  with  their  nonsense.     They've 

demoralized  my  house.     As  for  that  monkey-boy 

{Haughtily.)     Sir  !  ! 

*"     't  dare  to  answer  r 


of  you,  I  won't  have  it. 


any 


Mrs.  S.       {Smoothly.)     We  don't  wish  to  talk  to  you.  dear.     We 
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CiniE. 
Thomas. 


Mr.  S. 


•re  only  too  glad  to  hear  the  louod  of  your  dear  voice 
■gain. 

(Mr.  S.  stops  as  ^shot^  looks  rtfroathfully  at  thm^ 
and  leans  hack  m  chair.) 

Mrs.  S.      (Soft/y.)     Ill  take  it  in  bar  .-notes,  dear. 

DoL'.y.       I  think  I  ought  to  have  the  money,  ma.     I  dropped 

them. 

I  brought  them  home,  Dolly. 

{Modestly.)       I   did   the   whistling,    miss.       I    think 

that's  what  worked  him  up  more  than  anything. 

(M«.  S.  smiles  feehly  and  produces  his  purse ;  they  crowd 
round  and  Thomas  in  anxiety  gets  his  head  under 
Mrs.  S.'s  arm.  Mr.  S.  stops  and  stares  at  him. 
Thomas  hacks  slowly  away  endeavouring  to  release 
himself^  taktng  Mrs.  S.  with  him.) 

There  you  are,  there's  five  pounds ;  1*11  give  you  the 
rest  some  other  time.  I  suppose  1  must  see  this 
Mr.  Cux,  but  if  everything  else  is  satis&ctory  I  shall 
only  give  my  consent  on  condition  that  Dolly  takes 
Thomas  into  her  service. 

{To  the  Audience.)  Of  course,  I  could  have  continued 
to  hold  my  tongue,  but,  like  most  young  actors,  I  am 
ambitious,  and  the  desire  to  lave  a  "  speaking  part " 
overcame  my  prudence  ! 


CURTAIN. 
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THE    UNION   JACK   CLUB 
WHAT  WE  WANT 

By  Colonel  Sir  EDWARD  W.  D.  WARD 
K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

On  the  1  St  July,  1907,  His  Majesty  the  King,  accompanied  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  opened  the  Union  Jack  Club,  thus  placing 
before  the  nation  a  mark  of  their  approval  of  a  scheme  in  which 
they  had  from  its  inception  taken  a  deep  and  personal  interest. 
Since  that  date  the  Club  has  fully  justified  its  existence,  and  has 
provided  sleeping  accommodation  in  the  first  nine  months  of  its 
life  for  16,575  sailors,  22,101  soldiers,  and  3,290  Royal  Marines  ; 
while  a  very  much  larger  number  have  used  the  building  as  an 
ordinary  club,  and  have  partaken  of  creature  comforts  in  its  coflfce 
room,  or  used  the  library,  reading  and  writing  rooms,  or  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  within  its  spacious  lounge  hall. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  tha  t  the  Club  is  purely 
undenominational,  and  that  it  provides  for  our  sailors  and  soldiers 
all  the  requirements  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  of 
London  clubs. 

It  possesses  204  bedrooms,  a  weL  stocked  library,  a  reading 
and  writing  room,  a  billiard  room  with  six  tables,  a  cofl^ee  room 
140  feet  by  20  feet,  barbers'  shops,  hot  and  cold  baths,  while  even 
shoeblacks  are  provided  so  that  the  stain  of  travel  may  be  removed 
from  the  feet  of  those  who  enter. 

The  Club  is  practically  self-supporting,  and  its  affairs  are 
conducted  by  a  General  Committee  on  which  there  are  representa- 
tive sailors  and  soldiers  elected  by  their  comrades.  The  more 
intricate  business  matters  of  the  Qub  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Union  Jack  Club  Association,  which  is  an  incorporated  body.  In 
order  to  meet  the  legal  qualifications  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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Licensing  Acts,  a  system  has  been  adopted  by  which  every 
man  desirous  of  using  the  Club  pays  through  his  unit  the  small 
subscription  which  entitles  him  to  the  privilege  of  membership. 
The  sailors  and  soldiers  of  our  Colonial  Forces  who  arrive  in 
London  become  honorary  members  of  the  Club,  while  those  of 
foreign  nations  become  its  guests. 

The  Club-house  is  open  from  7  a.m.  to  12.30  a.m.,  after 
which  hour  no  one  except  those  staying  at  the  Club  or  wishing 
to  occupy  a  bedroom  are  admitted.  Bedrooms  are  "  booked  "  at 
the  Club  offices  immediately  upon  entering  the  building.  When 
this  formality  has  been  accomplished,  the  member  is  conducted 
to  his  room,  which  is  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  his 
comfort.  Having  deposited  his  baggage  which,  if  he  so  desires, 
he  can  "  put  away  "  in  the  chest  of  drawers  in  his  room,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  the  other  comforts  provided.  He  may 
have  arrived  from  some  distant  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
may  therefore  require  tonsorial  attention.  He  finds  a  barber  who 
will  carry  out  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair  eith^-r  from  htad  or 
chin,  and  that  being  accomplished,  he  proceeds  to  \  well-equipped 
bathroom,  where  he  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath. 
Clean  and  refreshed,  he  returns  to  his  bedroom,  whence  he  shortly 
emerges  to  seek  the  food  which  awaits  him  in  the  coffee  room — 
a  room  furnished  with  tables  each  capable  of  accommodating  four 
persons,  and  where  a  liberal  menu  is  provided  for  every  meal  of 
the  day. 

Having  refreshed  the  inner  man,  the  member  now  proceeds 
to  the  lounge  hall,  where  he  finds  many  a  sailor  or  soldier  man 
also  resting,  and  where  the  soothing  weed  may  be  smoked. 
A  quiet  writing  room,  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  stationery, 
next  awaits  him  for  the  disposal  of  his  correspondence.  Adjoining 
it  is  the  library  and  reading  room,  where  novels  or  more  instructive 
literature,  daily  papers  or  magazines  attract  him.  Having  dallied 
there  awhile,  he  visits  the  billiard  room,  which  is  probably  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  London.     If  fortunate,  he  will  find  one  of 
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the  SIX  excellent  tables  disengaged  and  a  comrade  awaitine  an 
opponent.  We  have  now  foUowed  him  through  his  first  f-w 
hours  m  the  Club,  and  leave  him,  satisfied  that  the  ambitiJns 
and  aims  of  those  who  created  the  Club  have  been  fulfiUed. 

-niere  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  visit,  and  one 
which  IS  so  painful  to  the  Council  of  the  Club  that  they  -c 
now  endeavouring  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  remove  its 
disadvantages.  The  picture  is  one  which  may  be  seen  unfortun- 
ately every  «  week  end,"  namely,  the  arrival,  at  the  Club  office, 
of  many  a  sailor  or  soldier  member  who  only  finds  to  his  chagrin 
that  he  IS  one  of  probably  a  couple  of  hundred  or  more  who 
cannot  oe  accommodated  because  every  one  of  the  204  bedrooms 
IS  occupied. 

The  Council  trust  that  they  may  be  able  to  remove  from 
themselves  this  sorrow  by  the  proceeds  of  this  book.  "The 
Flag  will,  they  hope,  produce  by  its  sale  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  which  will  provide  some 
I  so  additional  bedrooms,  and  will  also  enable  us  to  permit  members 
to  continue  their  association  with  th  Club  after  they  leave  the 
active  list.  ^ 

IT  •^^*"/^i!  f**™  accommodation  has  been  secured,  the  first 
Union  Jack  Clul  will  stand  as  perfect  a  club  as  can  be  required 
— -•  complete  and  noble  national  memorial  to  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  who  have  given  their  lives  for  the  Empire 

The   great   success  of  this  undertaking  has  given  a   further 
ambition  to  those  who.  under  Thci^  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and   Princess  of  Wales,  the  Patrcn  and    Patroness  of  the  Club 
arc  struggling  to  complete  this   most  successful  Club  to  its  full 
number  of  350  bedrooms. 

They  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  in  every  big 
naval  station  or  garrison  town  a  Union  Jack  Club  conducted  under 
the  same  principles  as  the  first  Club,  and  affiliated  with  it,  but 
controlled  by  local  and  representative  corunittees.  The  Council 
of  the  Union  Jack  Club  would  fed  that  their  labours  had  been    - 
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entirely  crowned  with  success,  when  it  will  be  possible  for  every 
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XHnion  5ack  Club 


emaiioi  irtMhi  Til 


Sir  Edward  Ward,  K.C.B,,  K.C.V.O., 

War  Office,  Whuehall,  S.W. 

Dear  Sir, 

Hwwtth  I  meloae   Cfuqae  valtm  £ 


<M  o   DonaHon 


to  the  Extension  Building  Fond  now  being  raieed /or  the  UNIOH  Jack  CUffl. 

yoare  trufy, 

&gned 

Addreee 


Cheques  to  be  made  payable 
to  Sot  EDWARD  Ward. 


«ii  j^°"-~:^   Subscription   Form   is  enclosed,  which  should  be 
tilled    up    by    any    readers    who    wish    to    contribute    to    the 
•Extension  Building  Fund." 
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THE   UNION  JACK   CLUB 


the  six  excellent  tables  disengaged  and  a  comrade  awaiting  an 


'I-'' 


^ 


amouion  to  ti^ose  who.  under  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Patron  and  Patroness  of  the  Club, 
are  struggling  to  complete  this  most  successful  Club  to  its  fuU 
number  of  350  bedrooms. 

They  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  estabUsh  in  every  big 
naval  station  or  garrison  town  a  Union  Jack  Club  conducted  under 
the  same  pnnciples  as  the  first  Club,  and  affiliated  with  it,  but 
controlled  by  locd  and  representative  committees.  The  Council 
of  the  Umon  Jack  Club  would  feel  that  their  labours  had  been 


THE   UNION  JACK   CLUB 


I II 


'£^^^iZu-  "'"■  •"'^  """^  "  "'"  "»  P^'^  (or  .very 
aUor juid    soldier   «nv,ng   «    .  „,vd    or  miUttry  «„ion   Jf 

out  «  ractive.  The  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  bv  thJ 
Cotuiclare  by  no  me«„ as  formidable.,  those  which  h^Tbe&ced 
v^n  thq,  h«jd.„ed  their  hearts  and  took  the  first  l«p  over  g^' 

^^X^^t'^^l'^J  •^"'"""  ofthe'ciubin'X 
ofWa^l^.,^'  °^*  """"^  "^  «!*»««•  -ighbourhood 
ot  Water  oo  Stttion.  They  trust  that  the  sympathizere  with  their 
ownlocd  .«lo„  and  soldier.  wiU  as«.,.  ^  omnT^d  do  no 
requtre  mjny  club,  of  the  dimenrions  of  the  p«en,  Sub  and  we 
look  to  tho«  who  have  shown  their  sympaAy  with  us  Tn  o^ 

IT^Z'Zr  •""'""'"'^  -  '-  ^^"^  'ouTi-zz 

Union  Jack  Clubs  throughout  the  Empire  will  be  a  si^n  that 
walSrsoJ  TTf '  ^'  '^  ^"°^^-'  '"^^  sTrvice'of  t 

Tu  T  u  *'*''^  ^°''  ^^^  ^»"»«  o^  her  sailors  and  soldiers 

both'^of tW^^^^^  *''^  '^r^°"  °^  ^"^«^«  -^-»»  are  1  wortT; 
both  of  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  ?  ^ 

We  know  that  she  will. 


i^^^rzxTL^ 


fill  f  °"--:^  Subscription  Form  is  enclosed,  which  should  be 
Wled  up  by  any  readers  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
"Extension  Building  Fcnd." 
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SCOUTING 

By  Lieut-General  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL,  C.B 
I  HAVE  got  a  fed,  and  I  have  got  it  badly— Scouting. 


Have  you  ever  tried  it  ?  WeU,  if  you  have  not,  take  my 
advice,  and  "Don't."  You  wiU  never  get  quite  sane  again. 
It  gets  hold  of  you,  and  you  cannot  drop  it.  As  you  go  to 
your  office  through  the  Park  you  read,  from  matches  and 
footmarks  and  umbrella  digs,  that  he  sat  here  after  his  evening 
meal  (because  his  feet  were  stretched  out  in  front  of  the  seat, 
not  tucked  in  underneath  it  like  those  of  an  unfed  man)  ;  also  he 
had  lit  and  lost  three  matches  in  lighting  his  cigarette  (probably 
when  that  wind  was  blowing  about  9  p.m.)  It  was  a  cigarette 
because  none  of  the  matches  showed  much  burning,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  lighting  a  pipe  or  a  cigar ;  moreover,  the 
end  of  the  cigarette  lies  yonder  where  he  threw  it— before  he 
had  finished  it  too!  Why?  Ah!  I  see.  She  had  been  sitting 
some  distance  from  him,  digging  her  umbrella  into  the  ground, 
up  to  then  rather  embarrassed.  Oh  !  then  she  had  drawn  rather 
more  his  way,  had  she?  (That  side  drag  of  the  small  foot— 
the  mark  is  very  telling.)     Then  he 

Well,  I  think  I  must  be  getting  on,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  office. 

Seagulls  flying  over ;   hard  weather  coming. 

That  man  in  front  is  not  fitted  for  City  work  ;  by  the  outside 
wear  of  his  heels  he  should  be  an  explorer  or  adventurer. 


SCOUTING 


".^ 


Hullo  !  that  ,s  a  curious  horse  that  has  passed  along  here  :  a 

ir^  r^'i^'T  ^''"'""'^  ^^^''^  ''""^'"S  too  ;  you  see  the  foot 
hat  makes  the  short  pace  and  lighter  impression  is  shod  differently 
to  the  other  three  feet,  shod  for  lameness  in  the  heel.  He  was 
being  led,  not  ridden,  as  his  tracks  continue  and  turn  alongside 
those  of  another  horse,  and  on  the  offside  of  it 

WelTto  j"\P''°^^'''y  ^^'°"g;  [-  ^  «tout,  self-made,  old  gentleman. 
Well-to-do,  because  it  ,s  led  by  a  mounted  groom.  Belongs  to 
a  man  because  ladies  do  not  ride  heavily-built  cobs.  The 
owner   ,s   old  and  fat   to  require   so   stout   a   cob.      He    is   not 

uits  h.m  m  preference  to  getting  a  new  and  sounder  one  ;  so 
U  .s  probable  that  he  did  not  ride  much  as  a  young  man. 
Therefore    altogether    he    may    be    presumed    to    be    a    stout 

well-to-do,  self-made  man  of  over  middle  age.     And  then ' 

Hullo  !  that  c^ock  must  be  wrong  ;  no,  it  is  right  ;  I  am  ten 
mmutes  late  for  office.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens Tf 
you  once  begin  to  practise  scouting.  M  ' 


Hence  my  advice,  "  Don't." 

Nevertheless,  I  was  going  to  have  written  an  article  on  .he 
subject  for  th.s  book,  but  something  went  wrong  with  the 
Illustrations.  My  method  of  writing  the  article  was  this  •  I 
meant  to  get  some  artist  friends  to  draw  me  a  few  pictures  on  the 
subject  generally,  and  then  I   would    write    "copy"    to   suit  the 
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illustrations.  But  what  is  one  to  do  in  this  case  ?  I  write  to 
Rene  Bull,  and  ask  him  for  "  a  picture  on  scouting  for  the  Union 
Jack  " ;  he  reads  my  handwriting  to  say  "  a  picture  on  scooting 
from  the  Union  Jack."     I  doij't  think  I  write  such  a  very  bad 


hand  as  to  account  for  that.  Then  I  apply  to  Lawson  Wood, 
the  great  historian,  and  he  sends  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  on  record  of  scouting  to  illustrate  the  title  of  "  Scouting 
for  Boys."  He  too  has  misread  me,  and  he  makes  that  awful- 
looking  animal  scouting  after  boys  instead  of  the  boys  tracking 
Aim.  So  altogether  I  find  so  many  difficulties  about  furnishing 
the  desired  article  on  the  subject  of  Scouting  that  I  beg  you 
will  excuse  me. 


%i\aJWLQ 


"\ 


EDITORIAL 

When  1  conceived  the  idea  of  "The  Flag"  and  submitted  the 
scheme  to  Sir  Edward  Ward  and  the  Council  of  the  Union  Jack 
Club  as  a  hkely  means  both  of  raising  the  funds  for  the  much- 
needed  extension  of  the  club  and  of  creating  a  source  of  annual 
revenue  from  which  similar  clubs  might  be  founded  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  I  little  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  It  seemed 
easy  of  accomplishment,  and  I  boldly  volunteered  to  act  as  honorary 
managing  editor.  Now— after  six  months  of  strenuous  work-I 
know  better,  but  considerations  of  space  prevent  me  from  telling 
the  whole  story.  To  save  staff  expenses.  I  became  my  own 
secretary,  advertising  manager,  and  canvasser. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  enthusiastic  helpers,  whose  assistance 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value. 

First  and  foremost  stands  Sir  Edward  Ward,  at  whose 
mvitation  many  famous  authors  and  distinguished  artists  have  sent 
contributions  to  "  The  Flag."  I  am,  moreover,  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  ever  ready  co-operation  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  undertaking. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Konodv,  who  kindly 
undertook  the  art  editorship  and  further  assisted  me  in  seeing  the 
book  through  the  press. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  in  many 
ways  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Benson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Causton,  especially 
m  connection  with  the  advertisements. 

To  the  RovAL  Automobile  Club  I  am  indebted  for  having 
placed  an  office  at  my  disposal. 

Finally .  I  owe  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  Press  for  the 
preliminary  notices  of  this  volume. 

The  first  edition  of  "  The  Flag  "   is  a  unique  event  in   the 
annals   of  publishing,  as   it  has  been   produced  free  of  expense 
owing  to  the  following  facts  :— 

All  contributions  (which,  with  one  exception,  appear  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  received)  have  been  most  kindly 
presented   by   the  authors   and   artists.      The  whole  of  the 

»i5 


paper  has  been  generously  giv  n  by  the  firm  of  Albert  E. 
Reed  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  50,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  The 
composing,  printing  and  binding  arc  done  at  cost  price  by 
Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  the  expense 
thereof  is  borne  by  a  great  benefactor  of  the  club,  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous.  The  art  contributions  have  been 
reproduced  without  any  charge  by  various  firms  of  engravers, 
to  whom  acknowledgment  is  made  on  the  "  Art  Contents " 
page.  The  advertisements  have  been  obtained  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  ^100  a  page  and  without  any  payment  of  commission; 
acknowledgment  will  be  found  on  "  Our  Advertisers  '*  page. 
The  publishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  undertaken  free 
of  cost  by  the  Daiiy  ^ail^  and  in  India  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Times  of  India. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Wvman  &  Son, 
Limited,  have  liberally  ofl^ered  to  pay  the  full  price  of  one  shilling 
per  copy,  so  that  every  copy  sold  through  their  agency  means 
one  shilling  for  the  Union  Jack  Club. 

That  "The  Flag"  appears  on  the  eve  of  "  Empire  Day"  is 
in  keeping  with  the  patriotic  object  which  the  book  is  intended 
to  serve.  It  will  be  for  sale  throughout  the  Empire,  and  several 
great  steamship  companies  have  promised  free  carriage. 

The  King,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Union  Jack 
Club  last  year,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  funds  for  its  contem- 
plated extension  would  be  speedily  forthcoming.  The  anniversary 
of  that  speech  is  July  ist.  And  I  am  confident  this  hope  will 
be  fulfilled  before  that  day. 


n.  A*  7*^/^5^ 


\\\ 


London^  April  \  ph,  1 908 

Note.— Mr.  Don  J.  Jardine,  The  Park,  Nottingham,  has 
kindly  presented  the  Union  Jack  Club  with  the  copyright 
of  the  Title,  "The  Flag,"  which  he  held 
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BRITISH 
SIX. CYLINDER 

NAPIER 


The  only  Car  to  uphold  the  Pi^stige  of 
Great  Britain.   Holder  of  35  World's  Records 


CHEAPER 
IN  UPKEEP 


2S  .  CHEAPER 
ON  TYRES 


EASIER 

TO  HANDLE 


QUIETER 
IN   RUNNING 


H.B.H.  THl  DUKE  Of  CONNAUOHT 
H.E.  THE  EARL  OP  MINTO, 

VICEROY  OF  INDIA 
THE  DUKE  OP  BEDPORO 
THE  RIOHT  HON.  A.  J    BALFOUR 
EARL  OF  LONSDALE 


■*'   """wi.^  in    NUNNINQ 

than  any  other  Car  of  equal  horse  power. 
Read   Official  Tests   Reports  of   R.A.C. 

SOME  OWNERS  OF   NAPIER   CARS 


USES 
LESS  OIL 


P.M.  EARL  ROBERTS,  V.C. 

VISCOUNT  CHURCHILL 

COUNTESS  DC  ORCV 

LADY  JULIET  DUFF 

LORD  NORTHCLIPFE 

LADY  STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY 


LADY  ST.  HELIER 
ADMIRAL  SIR  A.  K.  WILSON 
REAR-ADMIRAL  WALTER  B.  BRIOOES 
REAR-ADMIRAL  R.  MONTQOMERIE 
THE  RIQHT  HON.  SIR  QORELL  BARNES 
THE  HON.  SIMON  FRASER 
GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  FRENCH 

H.H.  THE  NIZAM  OP  HYDERABAD 


GENERAL  MILO  SPITZER 
GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD  WARD 
GENERAL  DRUMMONO 
GENERAL  GLOAQ 
COLONEL  OOLIN  CAMPBELL 
COLONEL  MARK  MAYHEW 


H.E.  THE  VICEROY  OF  INDIA'S 
SU-Cylinder  Napier  Open  LImouaine 


V^^ 


H.R.H.   THE   DUKE 

OP  CONNAUGHTS 

SU-Cylinder  Napier  Carrlag* 
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Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
is  "quite  delighted "  with  the 


I 


Durable 
Car 


The  folIcw.nK  two  lettcn*  tvrJUen  by  the  Admiral  f,.,m 
II.MS.  "K.MK  Kdward  VII,"  Portland,  refer  to  his  four- 
cylinder    De   Dion   car,  purchased  in  January,   rgo;- 


6/4  May,  1007 
"I   have    had    ROfxl    enperience   now,    with   the 
'Do    iJion  '    I    Umght    trom    you.    over    Dorwi 
roacia,  which  arc  more  of  the  nature  of  a  iiwiich- 
back   than  an  or.linary  line  of  communication. 

"  I  am  quite  <leli«hted  « ilh  the  •  De  Dion  '  It 
is  excellent  in  all  details,  \.ry  smooth  iwnnini;. 
and  I  hnve  no  fault  to  find  «iih  it.  I  cimsidt- 
yc  U  have  sold  mo  a  very  excellent  machim  at  a 
remarkably  low  price  " 


I  write  to  tell  yon  of  the  excellent  performance 
of  my  De  Dion  yesterday  1  lost  mv  was  «nd 
went  ov»r  some  downs  up  a  steep  hlM  aljoui  five 
mdcs.  deep  ruts,  slippery  and  narrow. 

"  The  motor  took  me  rixht  up  to  the  top,  and 
did  as  well  in  the  end  as  if  it  had  been  throuKh 
no  exertion,  I  must  say  I  am  delighted  with  *t 
It  does  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  me 
but  this  trial  was  so  unusu.nl.  I  write  to  congratu! 
late  you  and  your  mechanics  on  your  excellent 
work." 


Dc  Dion  in- 14  h.p. 
4 -cylinder  model 
Double  Phaeton  Body, 


JC431 

Full  particulars  and 
specifications  of  all 
models  on  application. 
I'rices  from  X337    •<> 


De  Dion  Bouton  (1907).  Ltd., 

Sole  Authorized  Repretentativeaof  M<»<rs.  rv  Dkm  Bouionetcie.  of  Puieau.  Fr:.„,.  ,    .1.   „      . 
10  Qreet  Mariboromtii  Street,  Regent  Street,  tendon,  W. 


Til<(!ranis:  AiuIfmic,  London. 


T.  Irphone  :  Nos.  1160  »L  1161  Ciiiltal. 
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RUDGE.WHITWORTH 


PATtan 


DETACHABLE 
WIRE    WHEELS 


-  'mfJ^fir-'  1 
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R.ed\ice      R^vinnlng      Expenses 
Minimize     Tyre     DeloLv* 

By  iMintf  Ru<ii*.Whitworth  Datulubto  Wira  WlMel.  m 

FITTED     TO     THE    MOTOR    CARS     OF 


Hi!  Hithneu  the  Nium  of  Hydenbtd 
H.H.  Mdunjah  RanJiUiohii.  Tbc  Jam  ot 

Nawanatar 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Earl  of  Lonadale 
The  Lord  Farquhar 


Lord  Rerelatoke 

Ritht  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Capl.  the  Hon.  Ventworlh  Filzwllllam 

Baron  Petiet 

Sir  Herbert  Aahman 

Sir  Georte  Pilkinlton 


MiMfiU  Of  Ru4««.WIiltw*rth  DMMlwbU  Wir*  WhaaU  oa  thay 

CAN    BE   FITTED    TO     ALL    CARS. 

lii^'ml'*^  ■toehxit,  <lvM  full  pMleubn  •.nd 
VMOM.  Mid  wlU  b*  Mnt  M  nouMt  MM  fi«*  from 

RUDGB.WHITWORTH.  ltd. 

(P«pt.  II).  COVENTRY 


Sir  James  Hothtoa 
Col.  F.  Willan 
Ma;'or  Linduy 
Maior  Carey 
Capt.  Hamilton 
Capt  Steed 


^XUi^ 


^'4\M^ 


Cmu  &  Blackwdl 
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WHENEVER 
YOU  SEE  THE 

BRITISH 
FLAG 


remember  t — 
The  pneumatic  tyre  was  e^  British  invention. 
The  pneumatic  tyre  made   motoring   possible. 
The  origintkl   pneumatic  tyre  was  the  Dunlop. 
All  others  are  imitations. 
The  manufcLcture  of 

DDNLOP  TTIIES 

m««?'i;i*1u**"    «n,Cree.t    Britain,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  British  workpeople.        """^^ 

DUNLOP  TYRK  C«  ^Ia*!!"',  »»*"•*.  «r*tl.  and  post  fr««, 
VNLOPTYRi:  Co,  Ltd.  A.,on.  Birmingham,  A  14  R.g.„.  str-,.  London.  S.W. 
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H6e  QUEKN      ***** 

ALEXANDRA 
LEAGUE 

FOR  HAPPY  AND  HEALTHY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


COMPANION  BADGE  ^^e  Qaali/ieation  of  Membership 

f«««iited  to  Ladin  who  form  a    '^* ' ■'  ~ -' 

Local  Auodatioa  at  not  leu  than 
3S  mcmlwn. 


THE  REVERSE  SIDE 

Faciimilc  ol  the  Onecn'i  Si«natur« 
•pccially  written  for  the  Badge 


bon  personaUy  approved  hy  the  Queen|  is  forwarded  to  the  new  memlH-r     *    *         ''  *"" 

Local  Asaociations 

Thirtv-five  mernbers  will  constitutea  local  branch  or  association  ;  each  .such  association 
of  fulIy-paid  members  «-!// «.„«/,„„  one  chilJ  ,,.r  .,  w/ioU  yean  xhe  mt  w'lnia 
the  name  of  the  branch,  and  members  can  Ret  ,„to  personal  touch  wthLr 

lfreL,h^og^,fl'T'''"°"''''*'r','T''"e'-l'inR''f'""c^scda„dincr-as,,,g  .. 

strength,  of  thanks  from  a  grateful  little  ho.rt.  of  ho|»-  awakened  on  a  ' 

once  hopeless  outlook.     Meml,ers  then  have  an  mcent.ve  to  gn-ater 
exertions.        Keep   your  assiwiation  alwavs   Ix-y.md    the    requirc-rt  o 

itrength,     go  out  and  coniix-I  your  friends  to  come  in. "  jy 

An  Appeal  to  Ladies  ^ 

Every  charitable  ornanizalion  deiK-nds  largely  for  sun,„rt  ^A  '       *^ 

on  ladies,  and  the  Qucfii  .Mexandra  League  i.;  no  .xCp.  \^-    ^^ 


p^^'' 


^^ 


tion  to  the  rule  ;  indeed,  its  whole  success'  or  f  iilun 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands.    Ladies  in  all  lo<nlities 
are  earn,  stiy  re<(uesied  to  apply  for  full  particulars 
of  this  great  institution.    Iiom  the  repro<luction 
.  ,.  ...  of  the  "Comp^imon   Badge"— which  shows        -    ^i 

he  personal  interest  of  Her  Majesty  in  a  striking  manner  by-  the  facsin.ile  „f  vC^^-V       r<-\*'    ^'  *^-  > 

he  gueen  1  Signature,  specially  written  for  this   Itadge-it  will  be  gath-red  ^V  sX  ♦'^;\<^*'^VV' !>' 

that  a  distinctive  decoration   is  presented  to  ladiel  who  forn7a    cK^d  ^     V^*'-V>VV  / 

association.     Valuable  assistance  can  Ik  given  by  every  intereste.1  l.idv  \«  ^j^    ^Z.^-^  f: ,-'' V 

in  arranging  Meetings  of  the  League  and  Lantern  Lectures  sh,.wing  '^  ^  J^  v°!a  V  y/^^* 

[he  work  doni>  at  Wtnn    nrr^m^tin,*  .k„  t .; ^t  v •        .    *  *  ^  Jw     .^,^^<^,_jv  ,,\^    ^'^ 


A** 


.d/ 


... ._...s  ...^^...^,,  „,  ,„c  league  ana  uaniern  Lectures  showini 

the  work  done  at  .\lton,  promoting  the  formation  of  branches  in 
churches,  chapels.  Sunday  schools,  etc.,  and  by  keeping  the  young 
folks  thoroughly  interested  in  .ill  the  details  of  this  noble  work 

Kvery  one  is  invited  to  help. 

n  is  the  direct  wis/i  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

All  applications  for  particulars  or  subscriptions  to  the 
League  should  be  addressed 

TIM  aMratVM  ««Wm  AUMMDNA  LMQWI, 
Ita  MbmIm  Nmm*  OlwnUMn,  LmMr,  ■.O. 
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BUCHANAIVS 


11 


BLACK  &  WHITE 

WHISKY 


II 


**mn  ■ucH^mii  4  eo.  lt»..  buck  swan  distillerv.  ta  NOLaeiiN. 


lONOON,  B.e 


"SKIPPER" 
Sardines  are 
different  to  the 
old  sort,  and 
better— a  reve- 
latKHi  of  fish 
daintiiiess. 


SKIPPER 

SoLrdines 

owe  their  distinction  to  a  special  procew 
of  curing.  They  are  scaleless  and  prac- 
tically bonelesa,  and  their  flavour  U  that 
of— well,  •■  Skipper  '  Sardines,  for  there 
is  nothing  quite  like  them. 

TRV  "  Skipper  "  Sardinn.  You  can 
get  them  ironi  tout  Grocer.  Oiher- 
wiie  6d.  and  Ua  name  and  addreii 
will  bring  you  a  dainty  aample  tin 
of  alwut  Imnljr,  post  free  from— 

Angua  Wataon  A  Co.  (Owt.  ai) 
N»wca«d«  on-Tyne. 

ICmmm:  Ckr.  ajMtmrf  *.  C^>..  Sfnnttr,  Natway., 


By  tloyat  Warrant 


I0H.M.  The  King 


KONUK 


furHlas  Furniture,  Floors 
Uneleum,  Ac. 


POLISH 

SANITARY  AND 
BRILUANT 


"RONUK.'MJtd..  Portslade,  nr.  Brighton 

Lomten  OMot,  M  Vorli  Rowl,  Lambalh,  f  *. 
Mawchasf  r  Dapot,  asA  Owuiscala, 


.^ — Bl  kinds  for  Olac« 
and  Brown  Boots,  and 
Brown  an*  Black  Hamsss 

iMTiNB,ad.,ed,  v.*a/. 


Do  l\ot    let  AfWOflC 

[■MASTA  IPDIPg, 


ffm  lit.  «-,  «/«,  «.,  a& 


MMTA  MM  « 

IH  HMt  M,  f  Wrw,  I 
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"CANTERBURY 


99 


ALES  ®.  STOUTS 


GUARANTEED 


Brewed  from  Best  Malt  and  English  Hops 


FROM 


2/5 


PERDOZ. 

PINT 

BOTTLES 


OATMEAL  STOUT         2/6 


(SpcdaUy  Recommended) 


PER  DOZ. 

PINTS 


Also  in  Casks  from  1/-  per  Gallon,  Delivered  Free 


PRICE  LIST 

ON 

APPLICATION 


ASH'S  Dane  John  Brewery,  Canter- 
bury, was  estabUshed  in  1785,  and  is 
situated  in  the  ceatre  of  the  finest 
Barley  and  Hop  District  in  England. 


London  Stores:  59, 60  &  61  railway  arches,  vauxhall,  s.e. 
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E6e  OCEAN 

Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited 

(EmpowtrMi  by  SfMcial  Act  of  Pariiamant) 


Accidents  and  Sickness 
Employers'  Liability 
Fidelity  Guarantees 
Fire  and  Burglary 
Public  Liability.     Mortgage 

Insurance 
Excess  Bad  Debt  Insurance 
Boiler  and  Lift    Inspection 

and  Insurance 

Head  Office  t    MOORGATE  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C. 

RICHARD  J.  PAULL,  Qanaral  Manacar  and  8«:retary 


Assets  Exceed 

£2.000.000 

Claims  Paid  over 

£6.500.000 


ticket-bearing  or  tutpJii^pZI^^^^'  pwsenger  train  m  which  the  holder  is  travelling  as  a 
V^l^ic^ot'tl.V^Z^?!':^'}^*  '•  ""i"'  »«•  »•"  '-"owing  .pedal  condition.,  which  are  of 

gi«ll  to  the  <  .  Jfw^S  «  i?i  IVinc  Ml  Offi^-  K'?  •"?"'"'  ""''r"™""  •   <''  >•'«'  no<i«  of  the  . ^"h-nU,.. 
the  C™-(xH-atioii ;  nnd  (r)  that  thi<  IiiTurnme  annH^Tn,  1„    '  '  •^""'""•'g  i"r>""  re<|i«-vt  r„r  the  ■,iinie  l,v 

age,  is  limits,  to  one  <^'^n.n;:J:::^?f:^^i^%^  :::r%^-:;:^ 

'•<^  A«=%rd''^rate';°'c':;nr.n;':\Ki  it^-^^^'-ti^s'ij-o;  •"'  T'""T  °'  •'- 

are  not  incompatible  with  the  special  conditioils  above  slated  '  '  '"''  ^'   *''"   ""^y 

TAe  poMTMton  o/  /Ai.  Coapon-IntarancfTicket  is  admitted  to  be  the  Bav»^,„#  „^  „ 
nnder   Section  33   of  the  Act       A    t>,^mt  ^*  ,i.      a  .         "'"•  '"  **  ""*  payment  of  a  premium 
Corporation.  ^  "   '^"'  "^  ""  ^"  «»"*••«''»'  Me   Principal  Office   of  the 


Signature  of  Holder 


'  THE  FLAG."     April,  igol. 


xvnt 


":31 


Ssv? 


■y  AprofailiMnt  «• 
H.M.   THE   KING 


Ft 


'^    i 


/** 


.^^ 


Bovril  owes  Us  premier  position 
to  its  unquestionable  purity 
and     unvarying    excellence. 


It  is  British  owned,  British  made— 
the  guaranteed  product  of  prime 
prairie-fed    cattle. 

Possessing  in  „  highly  concentrated  form  the  NT^TRITIVE 
nn.nV    iJ'  ^'•"'I'lative    properties    of  beef,   Bovril    is 

imequa  led    as    a    tonic    and     invigorating    beverage     L    a 

tr;:c;j'i jg^.  ^''-^•"-"^  ^^^  -<«  -  ^  Edy".i; 

Bovril   has   received  the  endorsement  of  both    Services     in 
ge'nSy."'  '""'  "'  ''•'   "•^'^'^   ^^°^'^^^""  and'^r pJbi;; 


Is  British  to  tiM  Backbone  S 
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THESE  ARE  THE  BINDING  WORKS  OF 

W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON 

LETCHWORTH  GARDEN  CITY,  HERTS 


e.  At  these  Workshops  the  Firm  execute  Binding  at  all  oricea 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  but  of  one  quality  Snly-the'^SBst 
m^?L.'i.*°of'^li;  **•*  *"  ".".r/^  ^*™*»  «»*  by  them  the^st 
S2fshi^^mUyed.  """•'  '''^'"  "'  "^^^  ^^^^^^  ^»*  --k- 
C  It  is  possible  to  bind  a  Book  showily  at  a  cheao  orice  hnf 
n^Hin*  T°Jl  *•  «ot  J^?rth  having  W.  S.  Smith  A^rShii  a 
putting  sterling  worth  into  their  bindings.    All  the  value  is  nSt 

Tong'^L"  the'sSiks  ***^  '"^  *°  "**'"  ^'"'^^''^  *****  ^»  *"*  " 

5  J^V^^l  **  ^  ■  ?*"***"«  *»J  ^»"*"  »*  V6  or  of  tooled  Morocco 
for  j^    m'„^°"  "*y  *^  sure  that  it  will  be  worth  the  money  paid 

the  best       ^  **"*  '^  *°  *"*''*'*  *****  *"  ^^'■^  shall   bSof 

I^ach**of^au!^'  *^*'**  ^""^  "*  "**''*  *'"8°nab^«'  *nd  within  the 

SSlS**^  ^°."  ***'**■*  *°  1^^*  *  t"a^  o»*dc»-.  your  Books  may  be 
handed  in   at  any  one  of  W.  H.  Smith   &  Son's  800  Branches 

t°o  SSfJTi  *°  .****^  Bookbinding  Works.  Full  ^rticifars  as 
to  styles  and  prices  may  be  obtained  through  any  of  their 
Bookstalls  or  Bookshops  or  direct,  on  receipt  of  a  poat^ca?d,  from 

W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Letchworth,  Herts 


TalapliMM  t1«1    Central. 

HOARE  &  BOND 

UMITID 

Coal   and  Coke  Merchants 

DallwriM  to  all  parte  of  COimMtnm     TO 

London  at  a  few  hour*'  HW  IMMUmr* 

netleo.      LOW  HIIOW.  OrPIM  OT  WOMM 

Speeltl  QuoMlent  ftr  TntkLota*  to  Oountty  SUlltni 


MmMI  OfllMi  MAM  QUUN  ST, 
OHBAMIIMI.  1.0. 


slVr 


'J^ 


Being  THE  Household  Remedy  for 
•II  Skin  Diseaeet,  Impurities, 
Nerve  Pains,  Wounds,  Sores,  Ac. 

It  i«  10  antiMptk,  aoothing  and  healing 
that  it  parifiaa.  allays  all  irritation 
and  tubduet  inflammation,  than  creates 
new  flesh. 

Good  for  all  thins* ;  Bad  for  nonol 

or  all  Chamista,  !/•  A  9/0  p«r  tin. 

ll^riU  for    list  tf  Htmtcta    Prtpartitnt    and 
tampU  of  OitUmtnl,  frtt,  frtm 

HOMOCEA*    Ltd. 

33  Kii«  Wllliwn  St..  LONDON.  CC. 


"  PRAN  A  " 

SPARKLETS 


Follow  "The Flag" 
to,  and  enable  you 
to  malie  pure,  fresh 

SODA  WATER 

in  the  most  inacces- 
sible places. 

With  one  Syphon 
and  a  supply  of 
••Spariilet"  Bulbs 
you  can  make  as 
many  dozens  of 
Mineral  Waters  as 
you  reijuire. 


St)h  Mulun  ■'rnM"S»HkMSyt><aB. 

AERATORS,    Ltd.,   Upper  UaHMtoa. 


LONDON. 


Canard  f»Collara 

The  best  ^ace  to  buy  a 
"PIANO  FORTE'* 

ot  a 
"FORTE  PIANO" 

which  is  A  ColUrd  and 
0)U«rd  Piano  Forte  with 
the  invaluable  adcfttion  of 
tlieir  iMitentecl  Automatic 
internal  Player— is  at 

Collard  &  G)llard's 

U  GROSVENOR  STREET 
BOND  STREET,  UXfDOti,  ▼. 

Established  1760 


THREEPENCE 
MONTHLY 


for  nil 


The  scope  and  character  of  this  new  publication  is 
clearly  denoted  by  its  apt  title,  but  the  lines  upon 
which  it  is  planned  and  conducted  are  so  vastly 
superior  to  anything  of  its  kind  previously  attempted 
as  to  establish,  we  believe,  a  new  era  in  fashion 
journalism. 

€taDtp  €xclii$ioe  Designs 

FREE   PATTERNS 

Whilst  retaining  all  that  one  naturally  expects  to  find 
in  a  magazine  of  its  class,  it  will  also  include  many 
new  and  unique  features.  Simplicity  and  refinement 
will  be  its  keynote.  Its  aim  will  ever  be  to  illustrate 
and  describe  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  feminine 
wear,  but  it  will  never  soar  beyond  the  compass  of 
the  woman  with  average  means  and  ability.  Each 
jssue  will  contain  no  less  than  80  exclusive  designs. 


C  KJLllr     PAPER       are  presented  with  every  issue,  these 
PATTER.NS  being  cut  from  especially  tough  paper 


PRICE 


d. 

MONTHLY 


3 


THE    CURRENT    ISSUE    CAN 
BE  SEEN  AT  ANY  BOOKSTALL 


PRICE 


3-^ 


MONTHLY 
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maiocopt  tmoumoM  tbt  chart 

(ANSI  and  ISO  TEST  CHART  Ho.  2) 


I.I 


1£ 

IM 

|2J 

Itt 

112 

■  2.2 

Iti 


IM 


1^  ill  1.4     i  1.6 


A 


/<=PLIED  IM/1GE    Inc 

I6S3  East  Moin  SIml 

Roch«ttr,  N«w  Yorti        14609       USA 

(71C)  4U  -  0300  -  Phon* 

<7I6)  2H  -  Mas  -  Fm 


TREVOR,  E 


Cordially  Invite  your  Inspection  of 
THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  AT 
162  Great  Portland  Street 

MOTOR   INSTRUCTION  o/ 

The  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  ORDER 

OUR  •  REFERENCE  ♦  LIBRARY 

is  at  the  disposal  of  Motor  Owners  at  ail  times 


If   you  cannot  come  in  person— please  WRITE    for    full   particulars 


ASSURANCE   COMPANY 

LIMITED 

92  CHEAPSIDE,   LONDON,  E.G. 


FIRE 

Accident 


1808 

Centenarp  j^ear 

1908 


LIFE 

Burglary 


The  Company  commenced  business  in  the  Reifin  of  Geomr  m  =in^  .t,-  t  n  , 

AT  THE  ACCESSION  OF  .!.    ™1  "  *^'  "'"°''"'«  ''«"''=*  ^""^  "*  «=<"'« 


AT  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

KING  GEORGE  IV 
KING  WILLIAM  IV. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA 
KING  EDWARD  VII. 

and  at 

31ST  DECEMBER,  1907 


INCOME 

£77,413 
£131,423 
£157,973 
£700,134 


FUNDS 

£160,121 

£607,676 

£915,082 

£2,237,081 


-      ^^  £1,322,296  £2,841,887 

^n.«^   .-  addibon  the  Company  has  a  Subscribed  Capital  of 

TWO  MILLION  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNn^ 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  THROl/OHOUT  tJTe  cVviUZE^WO^lT^ 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 


Hedges  &,  Butler 

Wine  Merchants 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1607 


20/ 


10/ 

42/- 

20/-  24/- 

24/    30/- 


Wines  for  OrdinaLry  Use 

Bordeaux       

St.  Julien  Claret     

Claret  of  Choice  Growths 

White  Bordeaux      

Burgundy  (Red)      

Chablit  

Hock  and  Moselle 

Choice  Hock 

Sparkling  Champagne  ... 
Pale  and  Golden  Sherry... 
Choice  Dessert  Sherry    ... 

Port  from  Wood     

Rare  CId  Port        

Old  Scotch  Whisky 

OLD     PALE     BRANDY 


20/ 
20/- 


20/ 


24/- 
24/ 
60/- 
48/ 

24/- 


24/- 

48/ 

30/ 

36/ 

30/ 


PER  OOZ. 

14-  &  18/- 
36/- 


30 
60/ 
36/ 
48/ 
36/ 


48 
42 

48/- 


72/- 
60 
30/ 
48/ 

24/-  30/ 

60/-  72/ 

48/ 

60/ 


30/  36/ 
84- 
72/ 

36/- 
60 


36/ 
84/ 

54/    60 
72/-    84/ 


120/-    144-    180/ 


„  72/- 
.  48/- 
,  60/- 
,  48/- 
.  48/ 
,120- 
.  84/. 
.,  42/- 
,.  72/- 
.42- 
.  66/- 
.  72- 
96/- 
240/- 


A  Large  Assortment  of  Wines  in  Octaves,  Quarters,  Hogsheads 
Butts  and  Pipes,  always  on  Scantling,  in  brilliant  condition 


CONTRACTORS 

TO  HIS 

MAJESTY'S 

WAR  OFFICE 

NAVAL 

AND 

MILITARY 

MESSES 


Hedges  (Sl  Butler,  Ltd. 

Wine  Merchants  to  H.M.  KING  EDWARD  VII.,  1901 


London  (Head  OfRee  &  Collars) 
155  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

BOURNEMOUTH:     The   Arcade 
BRIQHTON :    30  Kins's  Road 
And  Branches 


H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  1863 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN,  1886 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL.  1907 
H.I.M.  THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN,  1005 
HER  LATE  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

I837~l0f1 
H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  SAXE  COBURG,  1880 
H.M.  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  1830-1837,   and 
OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 
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Royal  Exchange  Assurance 


A.D.  1720 


Sir  Xevii«  Li.bock,  K.C.M.G.,  c„«,»„ 
i--  r.  Malcolmmin,  tsu..  lieDuix.n,,,-,..... 


tsq.,  HtpulyGovtrnnr. 

Dircctoni 

C    E.  Hambko,  Esq 
Sir  Thos.  Jackson.  Bart. 
T   F.  K.  ->«xts,  Esq. 
M.  G.  Megaw,  Esq. 
U    MliNr.»«HAGrN.  Esq. 
W.  K.  MoBtKLV,  Esq. 
Howard  Morlev,  Esq 
Spencer  J.  PoRrAi,  Esq. 
W.  G.  Rathbone.  Esq. 
John  Robarts,  Esq. 
V.  Jl.  Smith,  Esq. 


Rt.  Hon.  Lord  AnitiNciTON. 

KoBERT    bAHCLA*',   Ksq. 

I.nrd  Charles  Cavenui^^m 

Be';tinck. 
IvDWAHu  C.  Brown,  Esq. 
W.  S    .M.  BiRNs,  Esq. 
R.  F.  Cavendish,  Esq. 

E.   il.  ClNARD,  Esq. 

E.  J.  Daniell,  Esq, 
Sir  A.  l)E  JT,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Wm.  DiNN,  Ban. 

Chas.  E.  Green,  Esq.  _^ 

Capt.  Sir  George  Rawlinsos  Vvvvan,  k'.C.w!c. 
•ccrcMrs:  W.  N.  VVhvmfer. 

FIRE,   LIFE,   SEA,   ANNUITIES,   BURGLARY 
FIDELITY  GUARANTEE,   PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.  TRUSTEES  AND      ' 
EXECUTORS 


TOTAL    FUNDS   EXCEED    £5,178,000 


jBLVo^y  &  Moore's 
BEST  FOOD 

FOR  INFANTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
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IIP 

ROYAL 
AUTOMOBILE  CLUB 

119  PICCADILLY,  LONDON 


ITS  OBJECTS,  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  ADVANT/GES 


W. 


ITS  OBJECTS 


1.  To  encouragfc  and  develop  the  Avtomobile  movement. 

2.  To  provide  a  Social  Qub  for  its  members. 

3.  To  provide  a  centre  of  information  and  advice  on  all  matters  pertaining 

to  Automobilism. 

4>    To  protect  its  members,  and  support  them  in  the  defcice  of  their  rights. 


ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  ADVANTAGES 


(a)  It  is  a  member's  Club. 

(b)  It  provides— 

(1)  A  suit.ible  Club-house  in  I'iccaclilly,  facing 

the-  (irecn  I'arlf,  with  the  usual  swial  and 
residential  accommodation. 

(2)  A   Club   Library  containing,'   maps,  hand- 

books, and  other  louring  and  technical 
information. 

(3)  Bedrooms  for  members. 

(4)  Two  motor  houses  adjoinin;,'  the  Club  for 

the  storage  of  members'  motor  vehicles. 
The  right  of  using,  at  special  rates, 
garages  in  London  and  the  provinces 
which  have  been  appcjinted  by  the  Club. 

(5)  A  Club  Journal  to  memliers  free  of  cost. 

(6)  An  .\utomobile   Handbc«)k,    giving   infor- 

mation as  to  hotels,  repairers,  etc.,  free 
of  cost 

('.')  A  Club  Kngineer  to  examine  cars  and  give 
advice;  a  weinhiny  machine,  and  in  the 
near  future  an  apparatus  for  testing  brake 
horse-power. 

(8)  Instructions  in  driving  cars,  and  the  issue 
of  driving  certificates  which  will  be 
accepted  by  the  authorities  abroad. 


(9)  A  register  of  motor  servants. 
(10;  Touring  and  Customs  facilities  for   mem- 
bers desiring  to  tra\el  abroad. 

(c)  It  affords  members  information  and  advice 

connected    with   the  Automobile    move 
ment. 

(d)  It  organizes  exhibitions  and  competitions 

from  time  to  time. 

(e)  It  holds  lectures  and  discussions. 

(f )  It  generally  protects  and  encourages  Auto- 

mobilism. 

(g)  It     cultivates    reciprocal     relations     with 

kindred  institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 

(hi  It  organizes  from  time  to  time  tours 
and  excursions  for  members  and  their 
friends. 

(i)  It  issues  a  distinguishing  badge  to 
members  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
recognition. 

(j)  Members  may  bring  their  friends  to  the 
Club  premises  subject  to  the  by-laws 
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OUR  ADVERTISERS 

advcTLrs;::^.7het^^^^^^  who   have   ta.cn 

support  materially  adds  to  the  rcZnTdcLiiZ^T^  l,-*"'^  '^''"-  ^"«^'-«"'' 
It  would  be  a  graceful  act  on  ^  .  Publication  of  this  book, 

announcements.     Ihe  firm  of  S   F  Eoch'  Lto'V"'?"  T  ^°  °--'-''  ^^eir 
n.y  disposal  .henever  I  required  on^^dur"  ig^i^J-^^^^^^^^^^^^  at 

s,  Ltd.     .       -  .  B  •       t'i'UOR. 


Akhators,  Ltd 
Ash  a  (V). 

An  A>;  1*  ^'*»'"'«'»  Mercmnts,'  Ltd   (TmH 
Aii-As  A.1SUKA.NCK  Co.,  Lru.        .  ("'^•) 

BovRii.,  Ltd. 

Broh.v  &  POI..SOJ* 

BLdlA.N.AN,  J.V.MKS  &(•„.,    Lti.     -'  '       / 

Cmston,  Sir  J.kkhii  &  St)Ns    I  to 

Crosse  &  BLACKWKr.i.,  Ltd. 

De  Dion  Roi  ton.  Ltd 

Ok  I.A  RuK.  T11...MAS  &Co     Ltd  ■ 

DuNLOP  IvRE  Co.,  Ltd.       .  '       " 

EwiE,  S.  K..  Ltd.         .       . 

Kii.rKRMAN  Lines  ok  Steamers  '.       '.       ".       " 

tNo,  ].  c,  Ltd.     ....  ■ 

Fashions  kdr  Ali, 

^oWN^:s  Hros.  S  Co.      ..".';"■ 

JfANsoN.  S.  &  Son         .        . 

Hkihjus  &  H.ti.kr,  Ltd       .       '       '       "       ' 

HoARK  &  ifciNi,,  Ltd    .  '       '       " 

HoMcH  KA,    I,TI>  .  "  "  "  • 

Howard  &  Sons,  Ltd.  .'."."■ 

Lipton,  Ltd.  ... 
Masta  Pipe  Co.     . 

•MoRI.ANI)  &  Co.       .  ■  "  •  • 

.Motor  Union  (Thk)      .       .        "        "       " 

^"a^Hl^^uT^  *  GUARANTKK^  CORPORATION 
yUKKN  .\I.E.XANDRA   LKA.il'K  .  " 

KoNL-K,  Ltd.  .       . 

IJOYAI.  Al  TOMOBII.K  Cl.l  B      .  "  "  "  ■ 

KlDliE-UHITHoRTH,    LtD.      .  .  .  '  ' 

Savorv  &  \r.K)RK,  Ltd 

nciiwKHPi-s,  Ltd.    .        .  "        "        - 

SlMiER   SKWING   M.XrHI.NE   Co      I  T.l      ' 

f«MiTH,  S.  &  Son,  Ltd  '       "'   '        "       ' 

5>M1TH,  W.  H.  &  Son     .        .        [        _" 
Trevor,  Ltd. 
Watson,  Angus  &  Co 


-  152  to  166,  Old  .Si..  i:( 

-  6,  H.Hiv,TifSl..  Kl,■,■l^,|■  j.-c 

■  Black  S«.,M  Uistillery.  26,  llul'bom    K  r 

-  9.  Easichcap,  F.C. 
16,  (iniswriiir  St.,  VV 
21,  Soho  .S<iuiire,  W.  '    . 

-  10,  Gl.  .Marltioro'  Si    \V 

-  298,  Hunhill  K,m-,  K.c.  .■."'■ 
Aston,  Hiriiiingham        ■        .        ,        ' 

14,  NewHurlingioMSt.,VV.    - 

■  12,  MtJorKalrSt.,  K.c    . 

■  ^^"i'>ialtU•,.rks,25,  P„mcroySl." 
2.  Ca.mtlii,.  Mouse 
71,  73  &  75,  Grtshiim  St. ,  lo.c. 
14&18,  Kistchcip,  i;.c'       '.' 
155,  KcKtnt  St.,  W 
90  4  91.  (.iticn  Si,  KC 
33.  King  Willjani  St.,  K  f • 
25,  26&27,  BcrntrsSt.w'-. 
("ity  Road,  K.C.      - 
153.  FlivtSt.,  V.C 

19.li,r«ickSt,  l)irm,nKh.,m'        .' 
1.  .Mbc-riiurlL- SI. ,  Pinailillv    W      . 


W. 


Vew  ( 


'ross 


HiadOfticu:  .\Ioorgale  .St.,  K.C.  - 
123,  M.uisiun  House  Chambers,  K.C 
j'ortslad,-,  near  nri?hto.i         .        .   ' 
119,  Piieadilh  .  W. 
Head  OlHce  :  Royal  Ivvchan.;.-   I-  r 
Coventry        .        .        .        _'         ■ 

143,  .N'lw  Hond  St  .  w 
64,  Haninursniith  Ril     w 

Letchwortli,  Hurts  ..." 

162,  Gt.  Portland -St.,  W, 
Newcastleon.Tyne- 


S.  K. 
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uJ'cCX'"r.tsio'^'-!r°^'''"=^  "y^-  f°«-i»^  "g"..   free  of  I 


Benson,  .s.  h.,  Ltd. 

Causton,  Sir  Joseph  &  .Sons,  Ltd 

Sku.'s  Advertisi.n,;  a.;kn.  V    Ltd 

STR  KrT'i'V '"'V^  &  Hi-;nNl-, 
NIKKEI,  Cj.  iV  Co.,  Ltd. 

Watson,  R.     . 

VvI^n'^a  ^"vertisin,;  Aokn.v 
wii-soN,  A.  J.  He  Co.,  Ltd. 


Ltd. 


'..('. 


1,  Tudor  St.,  K.C. 
9,  Kastche.i|),  I.:.c. 

168  &  167,  Fl.-itSi 
180,  Fleet  St.,  Ki'.' 
■'^LTlcSt.,  LiiiJolns'lnn.  \V.r„ 
6,  Houverie  St. ,  l.l,.,t  St  I-'  c 
193  Ai  195,  0.vl„rd  .St  ,  U-  • 
154,  Clerkenwell  Rd.,  K.C. 


f 
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L 


your  girthrighl  is  Health 

THE  SCIENCE  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

•Hulth  is  •  Man's  BMhrUhi      It  is  m  natonl 

SL5!  *"*!??*****  **"•  AD  pathokgicsl  coo. 
ditions,  all  diacaacs,  and  all  tcndcndca  to  diacaM 
are  the  result  ei  tt*  traaaineasioQ  of  vkniolo^e 
aad  hnieok  law.    TlTta'SrSeSyySSh 


£i\o's 


Fruit 


SaJt 


Is  NATURES  ANTIDOTE 

FOR  HUMAN  ELLS  arising 

from  the  neglect  or  violation  of 

her  laws 

'Oar  ads,  our  angeU  are /or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadow*  that  walk  by  OM  still.' 

•As  Health  is  such  a  blessing,  and  the  very  sou.  -e  of  all  oleasure  it  ma«  h. 
worth  the  pains  to  discover  the  region  wh«e  it     rows,    he  Ss  th?^eS 

CAUTION.-Examine  tht  CapauU  and  ate  thai  it  i,  marked  EN&S  'FRVtT  SALT-  mlh,^ 
w,3e  you  have  the  tincerest  form  of  flattery-.    'ITATION. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Limited 

•FRUIT  SALT-  WORKS.  LONDON.  S.E. 


i%^l^j 


s^Krqgrr 


»;» 


"It  Still  Waves" 

not  only  M  a  symbol  of  Empire,  but  m 
the  sl|n  of  tupremacy  in  field*  other 
than  aoTcrcilnty  and  war.  In  bntinen 
it  standi  for  much— for  there  are  no 
foods  so  honest,  so  tme.  a*  those  made 
under  the  old  Flaf. 

The  World's  finest  Fountain  Pen  Is 

British  m«Lde 

iiJ^^^S^^"  ^•^T  '"««^  P**.  vhlch  do-  not  k.k.  «m  vhid.   fill. 

.ndcl<«n.,t.d£inth««rtirfiaiia|i  ««  »ib  i.  gold.  iridS« 
pointed,  Md  can  be  obtained  to  snif  any  hand. 

Get  «,„  '•ONOTO*'  PEN  to-day 
at. d  help  -The  Flag"  Fund  in  a  prac- 
tical ina.nner.     Rekd  the  offer  below 

«l.*  ."  ^°"  "i^l^^  "  ^■°-  '**  "/<  enclosing  the  Cwnpon  in 

^^^  *»*  «^«  P-l*.  we  viU  .end  yon  a  pen  by  Ve^ 

•»d  vdl  at  the  «une  time  donate  to  ••  The  Flay^nS  ImS 

•Tcry  pen  yoa  -««h«..     Thi.   mean,   thai       rlui  «^ 

sure  to  have  one   Kxmer   or  later),  and   that  yon  will  \t 

SjdOT   and  SokLer.    vithont  mcwrinj  «,y  extra  p«r«,nal 

Send  the  Coupon   and  10/6  to— 
T.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO..  LTD., 

29t  BONHUX  Row,  LONDON,  E.C. 

CUT  OFF  THE  COUPON  &  send  It  new 
It  means  a  Shilling  for  "The  Flag"  Fund 


COUPON  U.  J.  I. 

Please  forward  me  an  ••  ONOTO ' 
Fonatain  Pea.    I  cadoac  lO/t 

■  Stationer  is .    .  

fMyNameia 
1*1  Addrtsi 


To  Stationers  ^*  ***  iavitinl  direct  apidi. 
mthi. -.^       .     .  «•««>» 'or  the  "ONOTO  Pea 

wr^  ^?^*'-^»^  "•««  •»««  to  aare  time  «S 

crLi^^u^"**  "»»«  »  on  the  Coupon  viU  be 

i^T^ai^^,/^  «oo.  thron^h  him  int^d  f 
"jw  <o  M,  and  U  no  atatiooers  name  apcears  a 
»t«ttonerintb«di«rictwinb«cr«ttted/^ 


•'■  iiovrw  r*N**a»  , 


